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THERE have been sinister rumours during the 
week regarding the health of Mr. GLADSTONE, 
founded on the fact that his effort in speaking at 
the meeting of the-Colonial Bishoprics’ Society last 
week had aggravated the affection of the throat 
from which he has been suffering since his recent 
attack of influenza. Happily these rumours are ex- 
aggerations, and Mr. GLADSTONE has so far recovered 
that he has left London for the seaside for a few days. 
The work in Parliament at present is by no means 
such as to require the attendance of members who, 
like Mr. GLADSTONE and MR. MORLEY, are suffering 
from the effects of the recent epidemic. The 
Education Bill is threatened by the friends of 
the Government rather than by the Opposition, 
and its defence may, therefore, be left to its 
authors. Happily, too, the opposition with which 
the measure meets from the Ministerialists is 
occult rather than open. There is hardly a man on 
the Ministerial benches who really likes the Bill, and 
most persons on that side of the House are heartily 
opposed to it. But though the pill is bitter, it has to 
be swallowed, and, conscious of this fact, the Tories 
are making as little as possible of their dislike of 
the latest Ministerial plunge. 


Ir is curious to see that among those who 
denounce the Education Bill are the son and the 
nephew of the Prime Minister, the latter being also 
the brother of the Irish Secretary. How great 
would be the delight of these and other representa- 
tives of the old Toryism if by any means the 
measure could be wrecked, we need not say. But 
they are not likely, as we have said, to resort to any 
open acts of hostility. Still, so strong is the feeling of 
dislike regarding the Bill on the Tory benches that 
during the present week it has been rumoured more 
thanonce that the measure is in danger. We trust that 
the rumour is ill-founded, and that the Bill will be 
carried before the Session is brought to a close. But 
if it should be dropped, two things are likely to occur. 
In the first place the Government will try to lay the 
blame for the loss of the measure on the Opposition, 
and in the next place they will make its withdrawal 
an excuse for appealing to the country. They know 
that this year’s register is more favourable to them 
than next year’s will be, and if they can find a decent 
pretext for dissolving whilst it is still in force, they 
will be only too glad to do so. 





It is hardly possible to keep pace with the Liberal 
Unionist banquets. The last dinner at which the 
political Pharisees of these latter days have met 
together for the purpose of extolling their own 
merits and vilifying their opponents was held on 
Tuesday. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN was the chairman and 
Mr. T. W. RusseELi the honoured guest of the even- 
ing. It was a fitting conjunction. Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN alternately beslavering the champion of Orange 
bigotry, intolerance, and tyranny, and vilifying the 
leader of the Liberal party, was doing congenial 
work. At the same time we should like to know 
from the Member for Birmingham when and where 
Mr. GLADSTONE denounced Mr. BRIGHT, and pro- 
nounced against him “ the major excommunication.” 





It is a pity that Mr. CHAMBERLAIN cannot be accu-’ 


rate even in his vituperation. A great deal, how- 
ever, may be forgiven to a man who knows that 
he is beaten; and it is in this position that Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN stands to-day. The Liberal Unionists 
who parade the same familiar names again and 
again at their innumerable dinners, for all the world 
like the usual stage army, go sadly to their doom. 
Nor will they be greatly cheered either by the 
sophistries of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN or the statistics 
of Mr. T. W. RUSSELL. 


THE action for libel against the Cork Herald by 
Mr. PARNELL’S private secretary, Mk. HENRY CAMP- 
BELL, has resulted in a verdict for the plaintiff with 
£250 damages. The libel, in the view of the judge 
and jury, was merely a coarse personal attack on MR. 
CAMPBELL, not published in the public interest. It 
charged him in substance with hiring houses for 
the use of Mr. PARNELL and Mrs. O'SHEA, and was 
based on certain letters and telegrams, signed with his 
name, which were produced in Court. But the trial 
was fertile in surprises. Mr. CAMPBELL swore that he 
had investigated the notorious fire-escape incident and 
found it untrue: that he had never written or seen any 
of the documents produced : that he had never seen 
Mrs. O'SHEA: that he had never read the report of 
the Divorce Court proceedings through, because he 
never reads anything disagreeable: and that there- 
fore, despite the proceedings in Committee Room 
No. 15, he did not know the prominence his name 
had obtained in connection with the scandal. The 
defence had made every effort to serve MR. PARNELL 
with a subpoena: but their efforts had been frus- 
trated by his friends. From Mr. PARNELL’s letter 
in the Freeman's Journal of Thursday, it would 
appear that he gave Mrs. O'SHEA authority to use 
Mr. CAMPBELL’S name. 





Mr. PARNELL wrote this letter, not because the 
interests of justice demanded that he should tell the 
truth, for he had evaded the service of a subpoena 
calling upon him to give evidence at the trial, but 
because the unpleasant fact had leaked out that the 
letter purporting to be signed by Mr. CAMPBELL was 
written by Mrs. O’SHEA. A new trial of the action 
for libel will probably now take place, and it may be 
hoped that not only Mr. PARNELL, but Mrs. O’SHEA 
(who during the present week has become Mr. 
PARNELL’s wife), will be compelled to appear in 
Court and give evidence. There can be no doubt 
that the letter in the Freeman’s Journal must still 
further reduce Mr. PARNELL’s following in Ireland. 
Whether it will cost him the allegiance of his 
faithful private secretary, MR. CAMPBELL, remains 
to be seen. It will be strange, however, if it should 
not have this effect. 





A FRENCH diplomatic correspondent writes that 
the negotiations with our Government on the subject 
of Newfoundland are making satisfactory progress. 
France has only to deal with the Imperial Govern- 
ment, and LoRD SALISBURY takes a very broad and 
just view of the situation, disregarding anything 
approaching a petty advantage. No serious diffi- 
culties are expected to arise at a later stage. Our 
presence in Egypt must always cause dissatisfaction 
among a section of the French public; but the rela- 
tions between the two Governments are perfectly 
harmonious. 
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FRENCH politics (the same authority adds) will 
not be disturbed by the new tariff, which expresses 
the deliberate conviction and desire of the people. 
And with regard to the relations of France and 
Russia, it is difficult to suppose that the CzAR can be 
ignorant of the change of feeling in France in conse- 
quence of the persecution of the Jews. Despite the 
efforts of certain ex-Boulangists to start an anti- 
Semitic agitation, the Jewish problem is in no way 
acute in France. The Czar himself is a religious 
bigot, whose old tutor has imbued him with orthodox 
Muscovite ideas, and influences him still; but he is 
bent on preserving the peace of Europe, and will 
never resort to arms unless compelled. 





OF course the newspapers which believe that the 
gallows is the emblem of strength are all for the 
execution of the death sentences upon the whole of 
the Manipuri convicts, and are bitter against the 
“ sentimentalists ” who have been pleading for mercy 
for those unfortunate men. It is impossible to deny 
that the supreme law must be the safety of the 
State—in India, as elsewhere—and considering the 
grave fact that the offenders now lying under 
sentence of death were guilty of killing English 
officers, we are not surprised that the authorities 
should hesitate as to the possibility of reprieving 
them. But when we consider all the circumstances of 
the case—circumstances upon which we have already 
commented at sufficient length—we find it difficult to 
resist the conclusion that in this case a policy of 
mercy would be wise and politic, as well as just. 
Some of the offenders, at all events, took no such 
part in the proceedings as to make their execution a 
State necessity. In their case leniency ought to be 
exercised as a matter of course, and we shall be glad 
if it can be extended still further. 





WE understand that an attempt is about to be 
made to procure some amelioration in the condition 
of ARABI PASHA and the other Egyptian exiles who 
are now interned in Ceylon. We need hardly say 
that this attempt will meet with the warm support 
of most Liberals. The removal of ARABI from 
Egypt after the suppression of the rebellion of which 
he was the leader was a necessary step in the interests 
of that country. But there has never been any good 
reason for treating him with harshness; and now 
when the authorities, both English and Egyptian, are 
congratulating themselves upon the stability of the 
new system they have raised on the ruins of the 
old, there hardly seems any justification for keeping 
ARABI and his companions longer in exile. Be this 
as it may, however, it is at least certain that there 
is no excuse for making them virtual prisoners in 
such a climate as that of Ceylon. Their English 
friends desire to see their place of exile changed to 
Cyprus. They will be no more dangerous to the 
Khedive there than they are at present, whilst they 
will be living in a congenial atmosphere, and not 
quite out of reach of their personal friends. If 
Ministers are wise, they will yield to the appeal 
which is about to be made to them on this subject. 


Ox Tuesday an important deputation of pro- 
prietors and publishers of newspapers and period- 
icals urged upon the Postmaster-General the removal 
of the irritating distinction now maintained by the 
Post Office between the two classes of publications,and 
the necessity of a reduction in the rates of postage. 
On the latter point Mr. RAIKEs held out some hopes. 
The newspaper rate and the four-ounce limit will be 
considered, and travellers abroad will be spared the 
annoyance of receiving mutilated copies of the Times 
—the lost part being often the most solidly readable 
part of the paper on a wet day in a Swiss hotel. But 
the first question was hardly touched on at all. Yet 











if London is to be the literary centre not only, as 
Mr. STEAD put it, of the British Empire, but of the 
English-speaking part of the world, some reform is 
absolutely necessary here. Otherwise that centre 
will shift to New York or Chicago. The English 
magazines are hard put to it at present to compete 
with their American rivals, secure as the latter are 
of a large public who cannot possibly buy through 
the newsagents, and enjoying as they do exception- 
ally favourable rates of postage. What is wanted is 
that (as in the United States) periodicals should be 
delivered to the Post Office in bulk, and sent at a 
greatly reduced rate of postage, both in England 
and to the Colonies and India. Here is an excellent 
subject for the Imperial Federation League as the 
first item in their practical programme. 








THE value of money has continued to fall all 
through the week. In the open market the rate of 
discount is barely 1} per cent., and at the fortnightly 
settlement on the Stock Exchange, which began on 
Wednesday, Stock Exchange borrowers were able to 
get all the loans they wanted at from 2} to 24 per cent. 
During the week which ended on Wednesday night, 
more gold was received by the Bank of England than 
was withdrawn from it, and for some time longer the 
metal will continue to arrive; but within two months 
about three millions sterling will have to be sent to 
Russia,and the demand for gold for Germanyis becom- 
ing strong. Unless, therefore, the unwise competition 
between bill-brokers and bankers ceases, the likelihood 
isthatthe Bank of England will gradually be weakened, 
and that before the autumn begins apprehension will 
once more be revived. The price of silver has risen 
to 46d. per ounce, and apparently the great specula- 
tors in the United States think the time favourable 
for attempting once more to rush up the price. In 
the West the agitation for free coinage of silver has 
recommenced, and it is believed that the Government 
is willing to do much to satisfy the silver party, 
though not prepared to accept free coinage. But 
though the speculators may succeed for a while, they , 
ultimately must fail. They is little probability of ey 
their receiving much support in Europe, and the 
Money Market in the United States itself is too 
uncertain for a long-continued speculation. 


BUSINESS on the Stock Exchange has, if possible, 
been more stagnant this week than previously. The) — 
negotiations respecting the MEssrs. Murfiegpa, on¥/ “/ 
which we comment elsewhere, have not ye ni 
concluded, and the market is waiting to see how 
they will eventuate. Besides, there are fears that 
other houses may be more embarrassed than has yet 
been acknowledged. Then, again, the crisis in the 
Argentine Republic grows worse every day; the 
prospect of an early ending of the civil war in Chili 
grows smaller; and the difficulties of Portugal, 
Spain, and Italy are increasing. Over and above 
all this, the course of the Money Market during 
the remainder of the year is giving rise to 
much anxiety. Although the Bank of England 
at the moment is very strong, there are only 
too good grounds for fearing that it will grow 
gradually weaker; and the badness of the harvest 
upon the Continent makes it likely that so much 
gold will be withdrawn from the Bank of France 
and the Imperial Bank of Germany that trouble 
may be caused in Paris and Berlin. Even in New 
York, where the abundant harvest had given rise 
to hopes that business would revive, there is un- 
certainty and unwillingness to engage in fresh risks. 
Gold continues to be exported from New York to 
Paris and Berlin, and the fear of difficulties in 
Europe is paralysing speculation. iverywhere, 
therefore, the public is holding aloof from the 
Stock Markets, and prices are slowly declining. 
Whatever speculation there is in London just now 
is chiefly for the fall. 
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VERY MUCH ALIVE. 





R. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN is one of those 
N great luminaries of the political drama who 
decline to appear on the stage when the leading part 
is to be taken by a rival star. This is, we suppose, 
the reason why Mr. Chamberlain was not one of the 
Members of Parliament who supported Lord Harting- 
ton at the Unionist Demonstration at St. James’s 
Hall on Wednesday evening. We are heartily sorry 
that his dignity prevented his appearance at this 
particular meeting; for if he had been present, he 
would have learned that there is at least one person 
who does not share his views as to the death of Home 
Rule. Lord Hartington, at all events, insists as 
emphatically as Mr. Gladstone himself does, that 
Home Rule is still very much alive. “ We Unionists,” 
he declared on Wednesday, “are bound, in season and 
out of season, to urge upon the electorate that the 
issue of the next election will be the same as that of 
the last.’’ In other words, the leader of the Liberal 
Unionists, in direct contradiction of the Birmingham 
prophet, insists that in the coming appeal to the 
nation the issue will be decided by “a fair and 
square fight”? on Home Rule, and on nothing else. 
Most heartily do we re-echo Lord Hartington’s 
declaration, which is as manly as it is sensible, and 
most earnestly do we hope that the electors of both 
parties will give heed to the admonition which he 
addresses to them. 

It is with a view to an early dissolution that the 
Liberal Unionists, whose fortunes are so visibly 
decaying in every constituency in the land, are now 
seeking to galvanise their party into activity, and to 
induce them, as Sir Henry James puts it, to take off 
their coats and renew with a will the battle of 1886. 
We cannot complain of them for taking this course. 
On the contrary, we welcome them to the field of 
conflict, and rejoice that no false issue will be raised, 
by Lord Hartington at all events, when at last the 
two forces are brought face to face. In the coming 
election the chief question will be practically the 
same as that which was before the nation five years 
ago—the question of Home Rule for Ireland. In 
1886, through schism in the Liberal ranks, Home 
Rule was defeated by a comparatively narrow 
majority of the electors. Who believes that 
it will meet with the same fate when it is 
next raised for decision? That Lord Hartington 
believes that the verdict of the electors will 
be given against himself and his associates is 
clear from the gloomy manner in which he talks of 
the consequences of defeat, and from his manifest 
anxiety to impress these consequences upon his 
party. He, at least, has no illusions on this point. 
But that he is not free from illusions on other 
matters is evident from the case which he set 
before Wednesday’s meeting as that of the opponents 
of Home Rule. 

Briefly stated, the new arguments which he brings 
to bear on the merits of the question so fully dis- 
cussed in 1886 are these:—1. In 1886 Mr. Gladstone 
declared that no Home Rule scheme would be worth 
proposing which did not meet with the acceptance 
of the Irish people; whilst at this moment Sir 
William Harcourt has admitted that two Home 
Rule policies are before the country, a Parlia- 
mentary and Constitutional Home Rule and a 
Fenian Home Rule. 2. Mr. Gladstone and his 


friends declared in 1836 that Ireland could not be 
governed constitutionally except under a Home 
Rule Government; but the Liberal Unionists point 
to the manner in which Mr. Balfour has administered 
the country as a direct refutation of this statement. 

These, then, are the two new arguments which 








Lord Hartington and his friends will bring forward 





at the General Election to rebut the demands and 
arguments of those who insist that Ireland shall 
be governed by Irish rather than by English opinion. 
It would be difficult to conceive of any responsible 
politician adopting two weaker planks for his 
political platform than these. To-day, as in 1886, 
the English Home Rulers are agreed that Irish 
opinion must accept any Home Rule scheme if that 
scheme is to be successtul. But where do they look 
for the expression of that opinion? To Dublin ale- 
houses, to Fenian drill-halls (if such there still 
are), to the mere residuum of the Irish people; 
or to the Constitutional representatives of the 
nation in the House of Commons? We need hardly 
say that it is by the opinion of the latter body that 
English Home Rulers will be guided at the decisive 
moment. The Irish people have practically repudiated 
Mr. Parnell and the new-fangled ‘Fenian Home 
Rule” which he invented for the purpose of 
damaging the Constitutional cause of which he had 
once been the leader. The English Liberal party 
expects that this repudiation will be emphasised and 
made complete at the next General Election in Ire- 
land, and that we shall once more see a body of Irish 
representatives in the House of Commons with whom 
it will be possible for a Ministry representing the 
opinions of the British people to come to an easy 
agreement on the question of a scheme which will 
give Ireland local self-government in its widest 
sense, without interfering with the supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament. 

As for the second argument which Lord Harting- 
ton brings forward, the alleged success of Mr. Balfour 
in governing Ireland, we need hardly say that the 
Liberal contention is that it has been brought about 
by unconstitutional means—the suppression of liberty 
of speech and of liberty of combination, the suspen- 
sion of the ordinary law, the imprisonment and, for 
a time, the torture of Members of Parliament and 
other political opponents of the Government, and 
the introduction of the most odious features of 
foreign despotisms, such as the shadowing system 
which even Tory Members of Parliament have 
denounced as “‘ damnable.” They contend further 
that the limited success attained by the free use of 
these flagitious means has been purchased at a 
ruinous cost not only to Ireland but to England. 
The work of the House of Commons has been almost 
brought to a standstill, and the most important ques- 
tions of Imperial policy have been neglected, because, 
with Ireland to govern, Parliament has hardly a 
spare moment for the discharge of its other multi- 
farious duties. When we point to the distress and dis- 
organisation in Ireland itself, to the terrible decrease 
in the population, and to the necessity, acknowledged 
by Ministers themselves, for measures of relief so 
extraordinary and costly in character as the Land 
Bill, we think we have made out our claim that Mr. 
Balfour’s ‘success ’’ is dear at the price. But we are 
thankful to Lord Hartington for having shown 
his hand so openly, and feel assured that the Liberal 
party will be ready to meet him on the ground of 
battle he has chosen. 








THE SECOND READING OF THE EDUCATION 
BILL. 





HE Free Education Bill has been read a second 
time byan overwhelming majority, the only mem- 

bers stoutly opposing it being inflexible Tories of the 
stamp of Mr. Bartley and Mr. Howorth, who declined 
to be converted in squadrons and platoons. Against 
a Bill which is their own child in disguise the 
Liberals could not vote. So Mr. Picton withdrew 
his amendment, which raised the question of popular 
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control, and the debate became a discussion of the 
details which must be fought out in Committee— 
a discussion ominous as to the work to be done 
before the Bill takes final shape. Two admis- 
sions ran through all the speeches: the Bill is 
an honest piece of work; honest though it 
is, it must be ephemeral. The best judges do 
not give three years’ life to it, if it be passed, 
without modifications, so curious and startling are 
the inequalities which it would create. Most of the 
objections and criticisms fall under five groups: 
(a) exceptions to the retention of fees; (b) exceptions 
to the exclusion from the benefit of the measure of 
children under five and over fourteen ; (c) exceptions 
to the absence of public control over schools the 
private subscriptions to which are merely nominal 
or are rapidly declining; (d) exceptions to the 
17s. 6d. limit; (e) the existence of schools charging 
2d. or more a week in proximity to schools 
really free. Can all or any of these anomalies 
be permanent? The southern counties, broadly 
speaking, may get free education under the 
Bill; the northern counties may not. In rural 
parishes, education may be really free; in many 
urban parishes, it may not. How long can this 
last ? 

Whether Mr. Picton was right in withdrawing 
his amendment or not, it is imperative that the 
question which he raised should be fully debated ; 
and it is a trifle absurd to deprecate discussion 
of this capital point as futile or offensive. The 
larger half of two millions of money is to be 
put at the disposal of voluntary schools. Of these 
no fewer than 1,176 receive no subscriptions, and 
of many more the voluntary character is, as Sir 
Lyon Playfair said in his admirable speech, only 
“an interesting historical reminiscence.” It is not 
to be forgotten that the subscriptions which in 
1876 were 9s. 6d. a head, were in 1890 only 7s. The 
conscience clause notwithstanding, the effect of the 
subsidy will in many parishes be tantamount to a new 
theological endowment. In Wales, in particular, 
Church schools, which threaten to die of inani- 
tion, will receive new life from the 10s. grant. 
Many of them may in the future be carried on at a 
profit without a penny of subscriptions. To all 
such criticism the usual answer is, “The two 
things, voluntaryism and popular control, are incom- 
patible ; no one who asks for the latter explains how 
it can be united with the former.” ‘There is some 
force in this remark; the critics of the Bill have not 
stopped to show in what way control could be exer- 
cised, and some of them have said that any control 
must be a “ bastard control.” But there is nothing 
irrational in a system which would provide for the 
presence of elective members on the managing 
committees of schools in receipt of a considerable 
amount of public money. Those who predict that 
Free Education must in the long run be fatal 
to voluntary schools, are right. They are wrong 
in supposing that there is an extreme desire to pull 
them down. The Bishop of Wakefield predicts that 
a large number of voluntary schools in the north 
“will, sooner or later (and sooner rather than later), 
lapse for want of funds into the hands of the 
School Boards.” The chairman.of the London School 
Board sees in the Bill a measure for enlarging the 
powers and responsibilities of the School Boards in 
districts where they now exist. That is the out- 
look, no doubt; but ratepayers are in no hurry to 
realise it. Diversity is, within limits, good; and 
it is only fair to own that, under the pressure of cir- 
cumstances, the voluntary schools have improved 
since 1870. The National Education Society at its 
meeting last week was able to put forward very 
creditable facts; for, example, the fact that to 








the Church, British, Wesleyan, and Roman Catholic 
schools in 1888, 1889, and 1890 the voluntary con- 
tributions were £745,340, £749,820, and £757,528. 
We are in no mood to disparage such gifts. Let 
the people who desire to contribute to the support 
of denominational schools be free to do so; and, 
so long as the present compromise lasts, they may re- 
ceive State assistance. But when we are asked to make 
them in effect State schools, it is not too much to 
say that they should be subject to supervision in 
the full sense, and the Committee ought to re- 
ceive a special instruction to make provision 
for this. Is a penny to be added to the 
income tax, and no taxpayer to have a word 
to say as to the spending of it? 

Not less objectionable are the complex restrictions 
with which free education is to be surrounded, and 
the inadequate provisions for increased efficiency. 
Compare the proposed system with that existing in 
Switzerland as described by Matthew Arnold in his 
report made in 1886. The Swiss Constitution lays it 
down that primary instruction is obligatory and in 
the public schools gratuitous; and, notwithstanding 
local diversities and jealousies, all the cantons have 
loyally given effect to this provision. “In Lucerne 
the child must come to school at seven years old, 
and may come at six: his day-school lasts till he is 
fourteen, and he has then, unless he goes to some 
higher school, to attend a Fortbildungsschule, or 
continuation school, for two years more, until he is 
sixteen. In Ziirich the child must come to school at 
six years old; his day-school course lasts for six 
years, until he is twelve. A proposal to lengthen it 
was rejected in a general meeting of the canton by an 
immense majority. But he has three years of obli- 
gatory attendance at an Ergdinzungsschule, or comple- 
tion school, after he is twelve, besides an hour a week 
at a singing class.” How much more comprehensive, 
simple, and satisfactory is such a plan than that 
which the country is asked to accept as a make- 
shift! Matthew Arnold mentions that fifteen years 
before his visit to Lucerne, the children attending 
the town school were 1,500; under a really free 
system they had risen in 1886 to 3,300. We do not 
doubt that the effect of the Government Bill will be 
to enlarge the attendance. Much greater would be 
that result if the plan were as simple as that which 
Arnold describes. 

To the petty restrictions upon age and the 
absence of guarantees for greater efficiency we 
take exception for a more important reason little 
adverted to in the debate. The quality of primary 
education is scarcely less important than its diffusion. 
One of the great defects of our educational system is 
that the primary schools are cut off from connection 
with the higher teaching. In them the bare in- 
tellectual necessaries are doled out; you give educa- 
tion to the poor in the same spirit as you give in the 
workhouse bread to the pauper. The great merit of 
the old Scotch parish schools was that there was no 
such severance, that the child who showed promise 
had every inducement to remain, Humboldt, Guizot, 
Cousin, all the enlightened minds that have sur- 
veyed the field of popular education in other countries, 
have sought to make the primary and the higher 
school parts of a whole, to regard the pupil and 
teacher not as machines, to have within the same 
walls the child stumbling at the outskirts of know- 
ledge and the boy of fourteen or fifteen pushing on 
to some of its heights, to make education universal 
without being superficial. What must be the verdict 
of enlightened educationalists upon a measure which 
aims at giving gratuitously the minimum of instruc- 
tion, which pro to spend £2,000,000 more a 
year, and loses the unique opportunity of improving 
the quality of the education ? 
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SIR JOHN GORST. 





( N a festive oceasion a few days before he left 

England, when the sweet melancholy of 
approaching exile was already upon him, Lord 
Randolph Churchill enjoyed the opportunity of dis- 
cussing with Sir Henry Drummond Wolff the fate 
and fortunes of those who had composed the Fourth 
Party. “ Yes,” he is reported to have said, “Gorst 
has made his arrangements so as to be a member of 
this Government and the next. I have so managed 
as to make it impossible that I should be a member 
of either.” For three or four days lately it seemed 
to the initiated that Lord Randolph’s sardonic 
pleasantry was about to prove true. From hour to 
hour the announcement of Sir John Gorst’s resigna- 
tion was awaited. From the quidnunc’s point of view 
all the conditions of the problem seemed to point toa 
sudden volte face. “Sir John’’—he would say—“ is 
a man past his prime in point of years, and long 
ago he forsook his practice at the bar for the sake of 
his party. Office was clearly of vital importance to 
him. Owing to the fact that his seat at Chatham 
was unsafe, the Tories had made it an excuse to 
withhold promotion from him again and again. 
Assuredly he no longer lay under any obligation 
to them, and might migrate to the party towards 
which many of his earlier, and all his later, sym- 
pathies impelled him. By the sacrifice for one year 
of the miserable stipend of £1,500, he would create 
an undeniable claim on the Liberals for a far richer 
place, which would probably last him for what 
remains of his working life.” 

But, it would appear, the quidnuncs were all 
wrong. Lord Cross and Sir John Gorst have ex- 
plained that their seeming strictures on one another 
were merely intended in a Pickwickian sense. 
There never was either coolness or misunderstand- 
ing. Things are to go on as before. So be it. 
But what, then, did he mean by it? Thatis an inquiry 
which branches out in several directions. In the 
first place, at the risk of seeming perverse, we con- 
fess to a lingering belief that Sir John did entertain 
some more or less inchoate intention of bolting. 
The present writer has been the witness of many 
painful throes of an as yet unborn Liberalism in 
another eminent Conservative politician. Time and 
again he has heard the patient cry that the Rubicon 
was crossed, that the boats were burnt, that the 
die was cast; but each time the imprisoned spirit 
was thrust back into the dungeon of its ancestral 
Toryism. The tears and coaxing of the ladies, 
the hot remonstrances and cold looks of the 
men friends had proved too much for the rebel’s 
resolution. Sir John Gorst is made of sterner 
stuff than the politician alluded to, but none 
of us is absolutely free from human weakness, and 
in the desire to “ avoid a row ” may be found the ex- 
planation of how it was that Sir John’s resolution 
has been sicklied o’er by the pale cast of thought. 

Another explanation of his Manipur speech may 
be found in regarding it as an uncontrollable cry 
wrung from a strong man in the stress and pain of a 
great struggle carried on single-handed against the 
forces of cruelty and stupidity. The tone of Sir 
John’s answers to Parliamentary questions for weeks 
past has made it plain that he was in strong dis- 
agreement with his chief and with the Simla Govern- 
ment in relation to Manipur; and to be in disagree- 
ment with these forces meant also to be in disagree- 
ment with the “ Family Compact” which rules the 
foreign and military policy of the Indian Empire. 
What could be more distressing to a man of popular 
sympathies and humane instincts than the sordid 
subordination of all considerations of prudence and 
mercy to the panic-stricken dictates of an almost 








imbecile Machiavellianism? We are sorry for Sir 
John, and we wish him all possible success in the 
good fight which he is waging against the Powers 
of Darkness in the labyrinths of the India Office. 
We only regret that it is not permitted to us to help 
him, as we might do if we knew exactly what points 
he is contesting and what facts are at his disposal. 

Wonder has been expressed by the simple how it 
is that two men who have behaved to one another as 
Lord Cross and Sir John Gorst have recently be- 
haved, can find it consistent with their self-respect to 
remain colleagues in the same department. But, in 
truth, no Administration could hold together for 
three months unless there was a vast deal of “ give and 
take’ of this sort between the superior and inferior 
Minister. Lord Beaconsfield has somewhat absurdly 
said that the position of an Under-Secretary whose 
Chief is in the Lords, is a most enviable one for a 
clever and ambitious man. Asa matter of fact, for 
anybody (except Sir James Fergusson) it is almost 
intolerable. Every Administration sheds its Under- 
Secretaries at the rate of about one in fifteen months. 
The Under-Secretary neither enjoys the authority of 
the Chief, nor can he claim the weight allowed to the 
permanent’ officials by reason of their experience and 
special knowledge. He is ignored and flouted every 
hour of his lite. Important papers are withheld 
from his knowledge. Decisions are taken behind 
his back which are inconsistent with declarations 
which he has been allowed to make in the House. 
When the folly or inconsistencies of his department 
lead to a Parliamentary interpellation, the papers 
are thrust into his hands at the last moment by a 
clerk—with the scant courtesy of an Old Bailey 
solicitor instructing counsel for a prisoner who is 
already in the dock—and he is told that there is. his 
brief and he has only to speak to it. Sometimes, 
although plainly not in Sir John Gorst’s case, the 
situation is aggravated by feline amenities between 
the ladies of the department. 

Upon the substance of what Sir John Gorst said 
about the “short way” of the Indian Governments, 
and of all Governments with able and powerful feuda- 
tories, there can be no question but that he spoke 
historical truth and sound philosophy. From the 
days of Sujah Dowlah to Cetywayo, the English 
Government is always the ally of the imbecile and 
the destroyer of the talented. It would never suit the 
interest of the major-generals and old “ Politicals ”’ 
to allow an able and popular ruler to be at rest, for 
then their occupation would be gone. An able and 
popular ruler can always get on without wars or 
missions; and wars and missions constitute those 
tides in the affairs of major-generals and old 
“ Politicals’’ which, taken at the flood, lead to for- 
tune, for it is our barbarous and unwise custom in 
apportioning promotions and decorations to over- 
look the patient merit which builds up the happi- 
ness of a people, and only to do honour to those 
who make themselves conspicuous at a crisis, albeit 
that, but for their own wickedness and duplicity, 
that crisis might never have arisen. 








MR. HURLBERT GOES A-HUNTING. 





HE judgment of the Court of Appeal in the case 
T of Evelyn versus Hurlbert cannot have surprised 
anybody. Whatever may be the real merits of the 
remarkable story in which Mr. Hurlbert has figured 
in so strange a light, no one can pretend that any 
sufficient evidence of his having promised marriage 
to Miss Evelyn was forthcoming at the first trial. No 
doubt that unfortunate woman, if her story is a true 
one, has been grievously wronged; but the Court of 
Appeal exercised its discretion wisely when it decided 
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that there was no ground, even in the irregular inter- 
vention of the Attorney-General during the Judge’s 
summing-up, for reopening the question of 
breach of promise, on which the jury had pro- 
nounced a clear verdict. Still, the “strange case 
of Mr. Hurlbert” remains as strange as ever, 
and the position in which both he and Miss Evelyn 
are left, must be entirely unsatisfactory to both of 
them. It has been proved that somebody is the 
author of a long series of letters described by the 
Judges themselves as of almost unparalleled iniquity 
and infamy. As to the character of the man who 
wrote these letters, there can be no doubt. He is 
a wretch unfit for the society of his own race; we 
might almost say, unfit to live. Upon this point 
everybody is agreed. Even the Attorney-General must 
hold this view as strongly as the Judges do. That 
being so, when we find that in the attempt to arrive 
at the identity of the author of the letters the most 
unblushing perjury has been committed on one side or 
the other, we cannot but come to the conclusion that 
the matter is one which deserves the grave attention 
of the authorities. Mr. Hurlbert is charged by the 
plaintiff in this case with being an abominable and 
foul-minded seducer, and the author of the letters of 
which we have spoken. He meets the charge by 
asserting that the seducer and letter-writer is not 
himself, but a person who was at one time in his 
service, whose handwriting was practically identical 
with his own, and who was the master of a literary 
style which resembled in a very remarkable degree 
that of the gentleman who had the misfortune to 
employ him. 

There is no need to dwell upon certain features 
of this story, on which we commented a few weeks 
ago. The coincidences which have to be explained 
before it can be accepted are so numerous and so 
remarkable that they stagger the imagination. The 
absolute failure to produce a single human being 
who ever saw the alleged Wilfrid Murray, or who 
can afford the slightest evidence of his ever havin 
existed, is not less remarkable. Miss Evelyn oa 
her counsel declare plainly that Mr. Hurlbert is 
Wilfrid Murray, and that in his denial of that fact 
he has perjured himself. Mr. Hurlbert—who is a 
humorist in his way—meets this charge by put- 
ting the Atlantic between himself and his accuser, 
and by announcing that he is engaged in “ hunt- 
ing” in America for the real Wilfrid Murray. 
He seems, according to a telegram published in the 
papers a day or two ago, to have hinted to some 
American reporter that he himself is the victim of a 
gigantic English conspiracy, the object of which is 
to ruin those Americans who venture to appeal to 
English law for the righting of their wrongs. Of 
course, if Mr. Hurlbert brings forward the genuine 
Murray, and convicts him of having written these 
atrocious letters, his own character will be cleared. 
Until he has done this, however, he must lie under a 
suspicion which ought to lead him to refrain from 
forcing his company upon any body of English gentle- 
men or gentlewomen. We need not discuss the 
question of whether he is likely to succeed in this 
new quest, this renewal of “the Hunting of the 
Snark.” All that need be said on this point is that, 
until he does so, the less we in England see of Mr. 
Hurlbert the better for all of us. 

But the serious question raised by this extra- 
ordinary case is the apparent indifference of the law 
and its officers to the crime of perjury. The Judges 
declared emphatically the other day that one or other 
of the parties to the cause of Evelyn v. Hurlbert had 
committed gross perjury. Yet it has only been by the 
persistence of Mr. Summers in the House of Com- 
mons that the authorities have been induced to take 
any steps to discover the guilty person. And this is 











an every-day occurrence. There is hardly a County 
Court case heard, from one end of the land to the 
other, in which there is not a certain amount of 
hard swearing. Yet how seldom is anyone prose- 
cuted for the perjury so constantly committed before 
County Court Judges! In the Divorce Court, as 
we know, perjury may almost be looked upon as 
recognised and privileged. In regard to certain 
charges against a man, it is held by “society” that 
he has no choice but to perjure himself or lose his 
honour. Surely there is something rotten in a 
morality so loose as this! For our part, we hold 
that the oath itself ought to be abolished if judges 
and law officers are to make no attempt to uphold 
its sanctity. If men and women are allowed day 
after day to swear falsely, the solemn oath which they 
have taken in the presence of the Almighty becomes 
a blasphemous piece of mockery, disgraceful not only 
to those who take it and break it, but to those under 
whose authority it is administered. This is the plain 
truth, and we ask Sir Richard Webster, who is sup- 
posed to be the special guardian of the interests of 
morality in this matter, how he reconciles such a 
state of things, not only with his own conscience, but 
with the welfare of society. By all means let Mr. 
Hurlbert go a-hunting for the elusive Will-o-th’-Wisp 
whom he calls Wilfrid Murray; but let the — of 
England make up their minds either to abolish the 
oath altogether, or to cause it to be respected. 








THE POSITION OF MESSRS. DE MURRIETA. 


— +. + — 


HE City has been much occupied for a week or 
two past with the affairs of Messrs. De Murrieta 
& Co., next to the Messrs. Baring Brothers the greatest 
of the houses intimately connected with the Ar- 
gentine Republic. Besides being one of the principal 
issuing houses of London, Messrs. De Murrieta & Co. 
carried on a very large, and it is believed a ve 
prosperous, merchant banking business. The latter, 
up to the very end, is understood to have been well 
conducted; but the firm has been brought into diffi- 
culties by engaging in too many financial trans- 
actions, and especially by bringing out too many 
Argentine loans and companies and guaranteeing 
railways and other industrial concerns. The affairs 
of the house are not now of as much general 
importance as they were some time ago, for its name 
has been in the mouth of rumour for fully a year; 
in consequence, it has been obliged to reduce its com- 
mitments in every direction, and now those who are 
best informed think that its business has been so 
much contracted, that even if it were found to be 
hopelessly involved the general public would not 
suffer. Its acceptances are said to be at present less 
than £200,000 and to be all well secured; and the 
loans which are falling due were made upon security 
that at the time satisfied the lenders ; besides, those 
who made the loans are financially powerful enough 
to continue them as long as may be necessary. 
Probably the affairs of the house would not have 
excited as much attention as they have, were it not 
for exaggerated fears aroused abroad, and princi- 
pally in New York. Still, though the matter is of 
less public interest than it was lately, it is yet full of 
instruction because of the light it throws upon the 
genesis of the South American crisis, and because 
also of the information it affords respecting the way 
in which great businesses are jeopardised. 

It is now evident that the Argentine Republic 
has for over ten years been in financial difficulties. 
So —_ ago as the beginning of 1885 the issuing 
banks had to suspend payment, their notes being 
made legal tender. This was due partly to the 
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commercial crisis that then existed all over the 
world, partly to over-issues by the banks, and partly 
to reckless extravagance on the part of the Govern- 
ment, which borrowed lavishly from the banks to 


build railways and encourage immigration. Messrs. 
De Murrieta and the Messrs. Baring had, however, 
inexhaustible faith in the future of the Republic. 
They believed that all that was necessary to restore 
prosperity was to lend freely to it, and therefore 
they continued bringing out loans and com- 
panies year after year. Their great prestige enabled 
them for a long time to place those issues 
with the public; but at last even they failed 
to attract investors, and it was then found that 
the seeming prosperity of the Republic was entirely 
fictitious—was the result, in fact, of the lavish 
way in which European money was poured into 
it, fostering speculation, and keeping up works 
which really were not required. From the beginning 
of 1882 the Messrs. De Murrieta have brought out 
in London about 21 millions sterling of loans and 
companies. As no statement of their affairs has 
been published, it is impossible, of course, to say 
how much of this vast mass of new securities they 
took themselves ; but probably, like Messrs. Baring 
Brothers, they were compelled to pay for some at 
least of what investors would not take up. In addition 
they guaranteed railway contractors; and, as their 
business extended to other South American coun- 
tries and to the Continent, they were involved 
in large transactions elsewhere, sometimes giving 
onerous guarantees. While the Messrs. Murrieta 
were thus engaged year after year in bringing out 
Argentine loans and companies, several other great 
houses here and upon the Continent were actively 
competing with them. For the time being, the ease 
with which money was raised in Europe enabled the 
National and Provincial Governments to spend reck- 
lessly, and it also put it in the power of railway 
and other industrial companies to open up new 
districts with little regard to the capability of those 
districts or the possibility of attracting sufficient 
numbers of immigrants. Prices rose exorbitantly, 
and the wildest schemes were readily accepted. At 
length the European investing public became alarmed, 
and then rumour began to busy itself with the name 
of Messrs. De Murrieta. Their bills were looked 
upon with distrust, and to protect themselves 
from the consequences they had to take up very 
large amounts of them. Still, they were able to 
weather the Baring crisis; and it is said that at that 
time they laid before the Governor of the Bank of 
England a statement showing that they were not 
merely solvent, but had a large surplus over all their 
liabilities. Nevertheless, the distrust continued, 
rumours were again circulated respecting them, and 
about three months ago they found it expedient to 
convert their business into a limited liability company, 
issuing debentures at the same time for a million 
sterling. It was hoped that they had thus been 
put out of the reach of danger; but fresh difficulties 
arose, and once more they had to enter into negotia- 
tions for further assistance. As yet it is not settled 
whether the assistance will be given. The accounts 
of the house have been submitted to an account- 
ant, and perhaps some days more may have to 
pass before the final decision is arrived at. But, 
as already stated, it is believed that whatever may 
happen the general public will not be affected. The 
fresh difficulties apparently have been caused by 
the increased severity of the crisis in the Argentine 
Republic. Money which ought to have been remitted 
from thence to London has not been received, and at 
the same time the railway contractors and others 
guaranteed by Messrs. De Murrieta have insisted 
upon the guarantees being fulfilled. Furthermore, 











loans which had been obtained some time ago have 
had to be renewed at high rates of interest. 
Had all the calculations of the Messrs. De Murrieta 
been realised, money enough would have been forth- 
coming to pay off, if not the whole, at least a con- 
siderable proportion of the loans, and their position 
thereby would have been secured ; but as the money 
has not been forthcoming, and the loans have had to 
be renewed on disadvantageous terms, the difficulties 
of the house have grown greater. 

The excellence of Messrs. De Murrieta’s credit in 
reality has brought them to their present pass. They 
stood so high in the City, and the belief was so 
general that their wealth was almost boundless, that 
they were able to raise as much money as might be 
required for any transaction whatsoever on exceed- 
ingly favourable terms. Thinking that their credit 
could not be shaken, and that whatever might 
happen they would still be able to get any accommo- 
dation they might require, they increased their 
engagements, apparently without sufficient care. 
When the South American crisis came, the splen- 
did credit upon which they had speculated too far 
gave way. People began to fear that their bills 
might not be met at maturity. Bill-brokers and 
discount houses did not take them therefore as 
freely as they previously had done, and once this 
became known, alarm spread and their credit 
suffered more. The house then, to save itself, was 
obliged to pay for those bills before they were really 
due, and in so doing it lessened its resources. Then 
capitalists who had money on deposit with it began 
to call in their deposits, and thereby the house was 
still further crippled. It became evident that if all 
the depositors called in their money the house must 
be ruined. Had Messrs. De Murrieta recognised all 
this in time, and applied for assistance at the same 
time as Messrs. Baring Brothers, it is probable that 
the help would have been given and the crisis 
tided over. They were confident, however, 
in their own ability to deal with their 
own affairs, and they put off making application 
until their difficulties still further magnified. Even 
when, at last, they turned their business into a 
limited liability company, and raised money on 
debentures, they added to their former mistakes by 
still under-estimating their liabilities. One would 
have thought that they would have taken the pre- 
caution to get as much money as could be re- 
quired under the most unfavourable circumstances. 
Had they done so, they would have been perfectly 
safe, whatever might have happened, and they could 
afterwards have paid off the unnecessary amount 
raised. But, with the over-confidence they have 
shown throughout in their credit and resources, they 
did not raise enough, and thus in only three months 
they have found themselves once more in a strait- 
ened position. Happily, the time over which the 
crisis has lasted has been so long that the liabilities 
of the house to the public have been now reduced 
so much that the matter has ceased, as we have 
said, to be of much importance. But still the mis- 
takes committed have protracted the crisis through 
which the country is passing, and have kept alive 
anxiety and distrust. 








CHRONICLE OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 





XCEPT for the clouds which are again beginning 

to gather on all sides around the Turkish 
Empire, Continental politics this week are not 
of absorbing interest. The visit of the Emperor 
of Austria and of the English Fleet to Fiume is, of 
course, a fresh proof to many minds that the Triple 
Alliance is quadruple ; the approaching visit of the 
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German Emperor to England, and the reported 
summoning of Lord Dufferin from Rome during his 
stay,is another perhaps more cogent; while the Italian 
Government has definitely interdicted the public 
meetings which the Extreme Left were preparing 
to hold to protest against its renewal. The German 
Emperor, too, in closing the Prussian Landtag— 
which has nothing to do with foreign politics— 
has gone out of his way to assure the world that 
the peace of Europe is not likely to be troubled, and 
that it is his constant solicitude to maintain it. But 
the disturbance, when it comes, will probably come 
from an unexpected quarter; and there are signs at 
present that it may arise in connection with new 
developments of the Eastern Question. 

Little is known at present of the revolt in Yemen, 
to which the Turkish newspapers, it is said, have been 
warned to make no allusion. But it is clear that the 
Porte has the greatest difficulty in coping with it. 
Troops have been called away who were protecting 
the workmen on a line of railway in construction 
in Asia Minor, from Angora to Ismidt, against pos- 
sible attack by brigands; money will have to be 
borrowed; and the insurgents have the most 
modern weapons, and have been troublesome be- 
fore. Now the organs of the war party in Greece 
have long been advocating an attack on Turkey ; 
and the visit of M. Tricoupis to Belgrade indicates 
that the move may come sooner than is expected. 
M. Tricoupis has, of course, suffered a temporary 
eclipse, but it is not likely to be more; and his visit 
is held to indicate the conclusion of the Balkan 
Confederation described to-day by our Serbian cor- 
respondent—a league between Greece, Servia, and 
Montenegro, which eventually will include Bulgaria. 
At present, however, the feeling towards that 
country in Greece is the reverse of amicable; for Bul- 
garian troops, stationed near the southern frontier 
of Eastern Roumelia for the suppression of brigand 
age, are said to have actually crossed Mount Rhodope, 
and to have been in Macedonia for at least a month. 
Of course, in Greece and Servia this is taken as a 
proof that Bulgaria intends to be foremost in the 
scramble for Macedonia, as was indicated by her 
action last year in securing Bulgarian bishops 
for that country, and therefore the control of 
the education of the Greek population; and the 
news is probably the chief factor in drawing 
Greece closer to Servia and Montenegro. Moreover, 
complete anarchy prevails in Crete, and: the recent 
presence of the English fleet in Cretan waters has 
excited a Nationalist paper at Athens, the Ethniké, 
M. Rhallis’s organ—which apparently exists to in- 
flame Greece against Turkey—to charge the British 
Government with designs on the island. Indeed, a 
strong anti-English feeling is reported throughout 
Greece. With Greek feeling again aroused, justly or 
unjustly, with the Turkish Empire involved in fresh 
difficulties, and with Russian intrigue ready to 
stimulate action in Servia, it is not at all unlikely 
that the peace of Europe may be threatened in a 
way for which the Triple Alliance makes no pro- 
vision. 

Apart from these possibilities, there is little news 
of importance. In France, the discussion on the new 
tariff is proceeding somewhat more rapidly. Oil 
seeds, excepting poppy and colza, were exempted 
from duty on Saturday in the interest of the manu- 
facturers and the Port of Marseilles. On Saturday 
a surtax of 3 fr. on foreign .sugars was rejected. 
On Wednesday foreign beetroot sugar was 
subjected to a duty of 40 fr., and a duty was 
also imposed on foreign wood in the interest 
of French forestry. The result of the interpel- 
lation on the conduct of the Government in 
the mélinite case has not been altogether satis- 
factory. M. de Freycinet treated the question 
as one of confidence, and was supported by 338 
votes to 137. But he did not altogether reassure 
his audience as to the unimportance of the revela- 
tions. He urged—the Times correspondent has since 
done so more forcibly—that the value of a system of 











national defence lies not in isolated special features, 
but in its ensemble, and that other nations have so 
far completed their own systems as to be unable to 
copy much from the French. The danger of impairing 
the morale of the army by raising suspicions, which 
is much insisted on by the Government organs, seems 
to be already present. Rumours are flying about as 
to possible resignations of high officials and generals. 
The accused have appealed, and the appeal will be 
decided in about a fortnight. Serious riots have 
occurred at Bordeaux during the tramway strike, 
not, however, it would seem, from the action of the 
strikers, none of whom are among the 100 persons 
arrested. The Paris bakers are coming out on strike, 
and other trades may follow. 

The appearance of a new Conservative but non- 
monarchist group in the Chamber has probably been 
a leading provocative of the “ Association of Chris- 
tian France,’ which has just issued a manifesto 
chiefly directed against the military and educational 
system of the Republic. M. Chesnelong is president, 
and the Count de Mun is among its leading members. 
The platform contrasts oddly with the support given 
formerly by most of its members to Boulangism. 

M. Piou, the leader of the new group, was promi- 
nent in the debate on the proposals of the Brussels 
anti-slavery conference in the Chamber on Thursday. 
Though supported by the Government, they were 
rejected by 439 to 104, owing to sentimental objec- 
tions to the exercise of the right of search by foreign 
cruisers on vessels flying the French flag. 

The Dutch elections are now practically com- 
plete. The Liberals and Radicals number 57; the 
supporters of the Government, a divided body, 43. 
The single Socialist of the last Parliament is 
beaten by a Radical, and the Catholic leader by a 
Liberal. 

The German Emperor's speech, on closing the 
Prussian Landtag, besides its pacific assurances, con- 
tained a direct rejoinder to Prince Bismarck’s criti- 
cisms on the new communal organisation of rural 
Prussia, which somewhat decreases the power of the 
great landowners in the eastern provinces, and a hint 
to the Roman Catholics, probably due to their attacks 
on the defunct school law, to be more moderate 
in their demands. The work of the Session 
has comprised communal reform; an income-tax 
law introducing a method of assessment somewhat 
similar to our own—the declaration, however, being 
made on oath; a partial settlement with the Roman 
Catholics, and a remarkable law giving compensation 
to agriculturists for damage done to their crops by 
game—the damage to be paid, not by the owner of 
the game, but by the other agriculturists whose crops 
the game has refrained from damaging on that 
occasion. The cultivators, in fact, divide their losses. 

The Bochum libel case terminated by the convic- 
tion of the two journalists accused. The evidence, 
however, showed that there was a _ considerable 
substratum of truth in their charges, and that the 
conduct of the income-tax assessment committee, 
which had turned so decidedly to the benefit of 
their political friends, had been extremely irregular, 
though, the court held, unintentionally so. The con- 
viction has been appealed against. But the side- 
issue which has become the main question — have 
forged Government stamps been affixed to the rails 
supplied to German railways by Herr Baare’s firm? 
—is as yet undecided. Thatstamps have been forged 
seems to be admitted. 

In Italy the campaign against the renewal of the 
Triple Alliance got up by the Extreme Left has 
received a severe check by the prohibition (under a 
law passed in Signor Crispi’s time) by the Minister 
of the Interior of all public meetings opposed to it, 
as tending to embarrass the country in its foreign 
relations. Ticket meetings will be permitted. An 
interpellation on the subject in the Chamber will 
probably be postponed to the end of the Session, 
perhaps shelved altogether. Still, the agitation is 
to proceed. A significant indication of the feeling 
of the country is given by the relative success of 
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the Roman Catholic candidates in the municipal 
elections at Rome on Sunday. Seven such candidates 
were returned out of eight nominated ; while only 
nine Liberals succeeded out of a list of twenty. All 
the former stood as hostile to the Triple Alliance. At 
Milan and Modena, too, the clerical vote has carried 
Moderates against Liberals in the municipal elections. 
The Italian deficit for the year has now been stated 
officially at nearly five millions and a half of franes, 
a considerable advance on the three millions at which 
it was estimated in February. Fresh economies of 
two millions are promised, and increased receipts are 
to cover the rest. 

The Emperor of Austria has had a brilliant re- 
ception at Fiume, alike from Italians, Hungarians 
and Croats, and has exchanged international cour- 
tesies with the English fleet, to which considerable 
significance is attached. 

The Kurds are troublesome near the Turko- 
Persian frontier and have kidnapped an English girl 
near Urumiah. 

The Argentine Congress has passed the “ Morator- 
ium” Bill,suspending for three months the payment of 
debts due in gold or silver, by a two-thirds majority 
over the President's veto. 

There is little fresh news from Chili. Details are 
published of the failure of the mediation proceedings, 
from which it appears that England and Germany 
tendered their good offices first, but President 
Balmaceda preferred to look to the three great 
Republics. The Congressionalist activity is clearly 
confined to the nitrate provinces, though desertions 
are said to’ be taking place among the Presidential 
troops. A reign of terror exists at Valparaiso and 
Santiago. The Presidential navy has made further 
demonstrations along the coast. A division of the 
Presidential army is said to be crossing the Andes, in 
twenty-two feet of snow, at a height of 13,000 feet 
—the greatest, surely, ever reached by an army— 
to escape the disarmament that awaits it on Argen- 
tine territory. 








THE ETIQUETTE OF PLUTOCRACY. 





N R. NORTH has many friends—what plutocrat 
4 has not ?—and some of them have taken Lord 
Coleridge to task for daring to use the language of 
reproof to a man of Mr. North’s riches. It is ad- 
mitted that the verdict in the case of “Cutler v. 
North” was sound, and that the direction to the 
jury was substantially just; but we are invited to 
sympathise with the helpless plutocrat who was 
bullied by the Bench. What has Mr. North done 
that he should have his wealth flung in his face? 
Why was he constantly reminded of his offensive 
possessions, as if a wealthy man were beyond the 
pale of decent society? This, and much more 
to the same effect, is probably in the mouths of 
Mr. North's social circle, his steward, and his 
sporting secretary, and his understrappers of 
various degrees. The marble halls and gilded 
saloons at Eltham may resound with lamentations 
for the downtrodden master of millions who is 
forced to carry out his agreement with a beggarly 
architect, and who is even lectured on his manners 
by a mere Lord Chief Justice. But as several organs 
of public opinion have thought fit to regard Mr. 
North as an injured person who, for some trifling 
lapses of memory, has been compelled to pay more 
than he expected for a palace, and even the archi- 
tect’s commission, and to submit to some severe 
strictures from a judge, it may be asked in what 
respect Mr. North is entitled to sympathy. He isa 
successful speculator;but money alone does not endow 
aman with refinement, and with that consideration 
for the feelings of others which is commonly sup- 
posed to distinguish a gentleman. When Mr. Cutler 
asked Mr. North to state definitely what he wished 
to be done, the reply was, “I pay for your brains, 
and you cannot expect me to find brains for you.” 
This was the polished courtesy of the plutocrat 

















when engaging the services of a distinguished mem- 
ber of an honourable profession. Such language 
could scarcely be addressed to a stable-boy without 
offence, but it represented Mr. North’s idea of the 
grand manner which belongs to opulence. Why 
should the “ Nitrate King,” the champion “operator” 
of the Stock Exchange, waste his time in civilities 
to an architect ? It was Mr. Cutler’s business to know 
by instinct what sort of a house was required by a 
man who bought pictures at the Italian Exhibition as 
if they were yards of canvas.. An architect may 
have his susceptibilities, no doubt; but then he is 
paid for them in his commission. He is a hired 
servant, who must treat gross discourtesy from 
his employer as part of the job: and, if any 
difference should arise between them, he must 
expect to have his claim disputed, to be told 
that he exceeded his instructions in order to swell 
his charges, to find that his august patron does 
not even condescend to remember signed agreements, 
and to have statements attributed to him which are 
wholly inconsistent, and for which there is not a 
particle of documentary evidence. Such is the 
etiquette of plutocracy, on which Lord Coleridge was 
very naturally provoked to offer some pointed obser- 
vations. 

Nor was Mr. North’s manner in court calculated 
to establish a reputation for urbanity. He could 
not remember anything he had said, or that his 
solicitor had said. First he thought he had not seen 
the plans for the house, and then he thought he had 
seen them. When he was shown the agreement 
about Mr. Cutler’s commission which he had signed, 
and totally forgotten, he threw the document aside 
with the remark, “I don’t call that an agreement,” 
which drew from the Bench the curt reminder that 
the court had already ruled that it was an agree- 
ment. But the creator of “Nitrates” could not 
trouble himself with these trivial details of litigation. 
He had not thought it worth while to make a 
business-like contract with his architect, and 
he went into the witness-box with equal indiffer- 
ence to the coherence of his story. The jury 
were invited to believe that a millionaire who 
suddenly goes off‘ to Chili, leaving an architect 
with instructions more indefinite than a casual 
message to an office-boy, is an object for respectful 
compassion when he returns to find that more money 
has been spent than he imagines he intended to 
spend. A more ludicrous assumption was never put 
forward in a court of law. Mr. North might, if he 
had chosen, have treated the question of expense 
with magnificent unconcern from first to last. He 
might have said, “ Build me a palace at any cost,” 
and have paid the bill without a murmur. That 
is what millionaires do in novels, and Mr. North 
had a fine opportunity for turning fiction into 
commonplace ; but he went only half way in 
the romance. He ordered the house with a lofty 
disdain of thousands, and then quarrelled with 
the expense like a bagman. He insulted his archi- 
tect, and made his solicitor write trumpery letters. 
He posed before a jury with the arrogance of a man 
who fancies that his money is a sufficient justifica- 
tion of his contempt for the rules which govern 
other people. The only redeeming features of great. 
wealth are its judicious employment and the modesty 
of its possessors. When these conditions are not 
fulfilled, Croesus simply becomes a stimulus to 
servility. In America vast fortunes are used for 
the corruption of commerce and the degradation 
of the public service. These abuses have reached 
no such dimensions in this country, but the worship 
of money for its own sake is a sufficient evil. The 
habit of cringing to aristocratic names, which is 
an unpleasant characteristic of English society, 
is a virtue compared with the abject fawning 
on the opulent parvenu. A _ plutocracy without 
manners is worse than an hereditary aristocracy 
without brains; and wealth which is mere gilded 
guano sets up no better social standard than nobility 
which is tempered by baccarat. There is an idea 
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abroad that the social position which is due either 
to distinguished birth or to enormous fortune carries 
no more responsibility than that of the average 
citizen. This is an error which must be checked in 
one exalted quarter if it is not to lead to disaster. 
As for the plutocrat of the North type, it is sufficient 
that his code of manners should be chastened with 
exemplary severity when it conflicts with the 
authorised tribunals. Sometimes the judges exceed 
their functions by needless excursions into the 
field of morals; but everything Lord Coleridge 
said for the behoof of Mr. North was amply 
justified by the social system which is founded on 
“ Nitrates.” 








MYSTERIES OF THE BONA DEA 
(LITERARY SECTION). 





PROVISIONAL REPORT. 


VHE Literary Ladies’ Dinner, which was held on 
Thursday last, in connection with the mysteries 
of the Bona Dea, continues to be the subject of much 
gossip. Our account of the proceedings is neces- 
sarily imperfect, as the one reporter who escaped can 
only be interrogated under medical supervision and 
at great risk. The dinner, which was entirely coated 
with pink sugar, is understood to have reflected 
great credit on the caterer. The waiters having 
been removed and a kid glove affixed to the door- 
knocker, 

The Chairwoman (Mlle. “O—da”) gave “The 
Queen and Female Members of the Royal Family.” 
It was a toast that needed no commendation before 
such an audience : for the word “ royalty ” found an 
echo in the heart of every authoress. Her Majesty, 
she might add, was “one of us,” having written a 
“Journal of Our Life in the Highlands”; and, 
because blood would tell, the Princess Beatrice had 
compiled a birthday book—nay, had lately written a 
story which gave The Standard’s reviewer more 
pleasure than he had experienced for a very long 
time. This kindness, conferred by the Queen's 
daughter on one of the Queen's meanest’ sub- 
jects 

Miss Marie C.r.lli was sorry to interrupt, but 
felt certain there was a man in the room: She knew 
not whether to call it an instinct or an intuition: 
but she could always tell when a man was about, 
like she could cats. 

Mrs. J.hn Str.nge W.nt.r said that if Miss C.r.lli 
alluded to him— 

Mrs. L.nn L.nt.n (who dined alone at a side 
table) said she knew all along how it would be. 
Catch her setting foot again among such a lot 
of minxes. It was all very well for Mrs. M.na C—rd 
to— — 
Mrs. M.na C—rd would anticipate Mrs. Lin- 
t.n’s kind remark. She was doing nothing of the 
kind. 

At this point Miss C.r.lli, who had _ been 
throwing crusts at the gaselicer, succeeded in 
dislodging a publisher concealed in its filigree 
work. The unhappy man was vainly endeavouring 
to explain his presence there as merely accidental, 
when 

A slight thunderstorm broke over the metropolis 
and the company adjourned hastily to the cellars, 
with the exception of Miss Ol.ve Sch—n.r and Mrs. 
Lon L.nt.n. Mrs. L.nt.n took this opportunity 
of proposing “MAN” and drinking his health 
with musical honours. Miss Sch—ner being in a 
trance, 

Mrs. L.nt.n responded. 

Mrs. L.nt.n then proposed in rapid succes- 
sion “Our Lords and Masters,” “The Sterner 
Sex,” “The Lords of Creation,” “The Stronger 
Vessel,” and replied on behalf of each in suitable 
terms. 








Miss Sch—ner, awaking, said that slowly across 
the burning plain came an omnibus. And many 
men sat thereon to oblige a lady, who was inside; 
and One said, “There are bees in her bonnet :” and 
Another, that was behind, cried, “ L’pool Street or 
Benk!” I said, “Is there naught else?” He 
answered, “ Naught.” So I descended and walked ; 
but the sun scorched me. And coming to One in blue 
who stood beside a drinking-fountain, I said, “ Old 
chappie, this is too hot.” He said, “It is too hot.” 
I said, “ And your poor feet?” He said, “ They 
are hot, too; but I tread the wine-press and 
trample the blood of women. By trampling the 
blood of women they shall be cooled.” I said, 
“ Nevertheless, I wish you would put them in a less 
conspicuous place.” Now there was a palm behind 
him, and the palm was opening. But I thought it 
was the season for palms to open, and passed on: 
for my burden was heavy, nor could I tell how 
heavy. But the chickens were wiser. She begged 
to propose “The Clergy and Ministers of all de- 
nominations.” The company having by this time 
re-assembled, Mrs. H.mph.y Ward and Miss Edna 
L—ll rose together and replied simultaneously, each 
alluding to the other as a nasty tease. The Chair- 
woman and Mrs. John Str.nge W.nt.r were pro- 
posing the Army, when Miss C.r.lli saw a mouse, 
and the subject dropped. 

The Chairwoman prcceeded, after some delay, to 
the toast of the evening, “Success to Woman's Work 
in Literature!” What was that work? It was 
emphatically one of purification. She came there 
with her hands tingling from the slapping she had 
bestowed on a young man—a Mr. Kipling. (Hisses.) 
Why was this? Because she revered literature. 
She came bathed in the blood of middlemen. Again 
why? Because she loved literature. Her friend the 
Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports had confessed to her 
that his military carriage wasentirely basedon a study 
of “The Seraph” in a book she had once written, 
“ Under Two Flags.” She begged to announce that 
the tickets for this dinner would be gratis, inclusive 
of wine, the notion of pounds shillings and pence 
being always repugnant when brought into con- 
nection with the children of thought. The office of 
literature was to lift people out of themselves, to 
take all that was sordid out of the world; and just 
now she was prepared to take it out of the landlord. 

Mrs. M.na C—rd, interposing, held that the office 
of literature was to obtain cheap divorce 

Mrs. Al.x.nd.r: “ Ha, ha, the wooing o’t!” 

Mrs. C—rd continuing, said if literature gave them 
a free dinner it could give them free love. Free love 
was a hobby 

Mrs. L.nt.n (excitedly): “ Hubbies before hob 
bies!” 

At this juncture the landlord entered and was 
about to announce that several gentlemen were 
waiting outside to escort their wives home, when he 
was seized by Mrs. C—rd who, building a hasty bon- 
fire in the centre of the room, began to illustrate the 
ancient custom of handfasting for the benefit of the 
company. The landlord begged her to desist, on the 
grounds, (1) that he was a Scotsman, (2) that he was 
aware from the perusal of ladies’ novels that such a 
ceremony with a man of his nationality would be 
binding, (3) that, by a will of a kind familiar to 
them, all his property would go in the event of his 
marriage to a young lady whose lover was too proud 
ever to take her with money. He begged pardon of 
the lady in the corner, but his was a respectable 
house, and he could not listen to the awful language 
she was using. 

Miss Br.dd.n explained that she was merely 
repeating the titles of some books she had written. 
It was a trick of hers in moments of nervousness. 

The landlord threw himself upon the protection 
of Mrs. L.nn L.nt.n. 

Mrs. L.nn L.nt.n threw herself upon Mrs. C—rd. 

Mrs. C—rd threw herself upon Mrs. L.nt.n and 
the landlord. 

The premises are completely gutted. 
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ON EXMOOR. 





ELOW the belt of wood that hangs like a fringe 
along the skirts of the moorland, lies a deep 

and sheltered hollow. The axe has been busy 
among the noble beeches farther on, but here the 
ground is steeper and more difficult of access. And 
the rugged oak-trees, gnarled and stunted by the 
storms of many winters, shaggy with ages’ growth 
of lichens, lift their grey heads unharmed. Their 
dead boughs are scarred by the beaks of wood- 
peckers. Tufts of fern, rooted in the mouldering 
bark, hang grey-green tongues among their coils of 
ivy. A time-worn race. Their very feebleness has 
helped to save them from the doom that overthrew 
their brethren. Tall fronds of bracken—making 
some headway now after the late frosts, which cut 
the young stems down by hundreds, and left them 
burnt and blackened as if scorched by fire—are 
filling now the spaces among the trees. The murmur 
of a brook, that, through the swampy bottom loiters 
down to join one of the swift moorland rivers, fills 
the air as with the sound of rain. Along its oozy 
banks the marigolds of March are shining yet. On 
the steep slope above it masses of bluebells are still 
flowering, and even a few primroses linger among 
the thickets, pallid and forlorn, though by the 
calendar, at least, this is the noon of summer. Above 
the wood stretch far away wide miles of open moor- 
land. Beyond the great hedge that bounds the 
cover there stand, knee-deep in the brown and 
leafless ling, like skirmishers feeling their way up 
the hill, a score or so of sturdy rowan trees, twisted 
and storm-beaten; and all round them, with young 
foliage bright on the dark sea of heather, destined 
in time to widen the woodland by a hundred yards, 
gather their children, thousands strong. <A few old 
hawthorns stand among them, whose tangled boughs 
are strongholds of the magpie and the jay, inevit- 
able hangers-on of every cover, hated of the keeper's 
soul. Skirting the earthen wall that parts this 
hollow from the rest of the wood—a bank grown 
thickly over with shield-fern and foxglove, and broken 
through here and there by little gaps, the passes of the 
wild creatures that find shelter here—a rough track 
winds down along the stream. It is a quiet spot. 
Two cottages further on, faintly visible between the 
beech stems, hardly break the sense of solitude. But 
the swallows that haunt their outbuildings, the 
martins that nest under their wide eaves of thatch 
sail in and out among the trees; and a little troop of 
swifts careers with joyous scream along the path at 
a pace that one fancies would place them easily 
beyond pursuit. But it is only the other day that, 
among these very hills, a swift was beaten in fair 
flight by a merlin. The chase went right through 
one of the moorland villages, and the bold little 
falcon made his stoop in the very middle of the 
street. The two birds came down together, close to 
the open doorway of a cottage. The merlin, scared 
at finding where the ardour of the chase had carried 
him, let go his hold and sailed away. The swift rose 
slowly as if dazed with the shock, fluttered a moment 
or so, and then he too sought safety in the upper air. 
But swift and swallow seem strange visitors here. 

A more real woodlander is yonder pheasant, that, 
silently emerging from the tangle of the hedge, stalks 
across the path with slow and stately pace, moving 
her head jauntily, as if with the conscious pride of 
motherhood. A yard behind her follow in single file 
the little members of her family, struggling manfully 
through the jungle by the hedgerow. Two of them 
have just got clear—tiny, fluffy balls of down, not 
many days out of the shell—when the old bird, 
suddenly aware of danger, utters two sharp notes 
of warning. Instantly the two small figures are as 
still as if they were turned to stone. They do not 
even move so much as to crouch down in the grass. 
One of them had just turned its head—perhaps to 
look for its companions—and so it stands, motionless. 
A newcomer would have little chance of making out 
the tiny forms among the stones and herbage of the 











bank. We pass within a yard of them, and still they 
make no sign. Meanwhile the old bird has vanished 
through the opposite hedge, and when the danger 
has passed will rejoin her little charge. On the path 
which the birds were crossing are the tracks of many 
wayfarers. The light feet of the rabbit and the 
hare, the claws of pheasant and blackcock have left 
their marks among the heavier tread of men and 
horses, sheep and cattle. But here and there on the 
dark earth there is another sign, a plain index of the 
district. For this is Exmoor, and these sharp foot- 
prints are the slot of the wild red deer. This isa 
favourite harbour of the noble beasts, and there are 
plenty of them here, though a man might pass this 
way a score of times and see no more of them than 
such faint signs as these. But the woodman, 
plodding home in the twilight, knows well the tall 
figures that steal softly out through the beech hedges 
of the cover to forage in the clover or levy black- 
mail on some distant turnip field. The deer just now 
are less difficult to see. They are more fearless at 
this season, as if they knew their hour was not yet. 
Later on they will take sanctuary in the very densest 
thickets of the cover; but now, while their horns are 
still tender and hardly yet half grown, and still have 
all their velvet on, they keep more among the larch 
plantations, where there is more room to move. 

Thirty years ago the Exmoor deer were few and 
far between. They were shot by poachers, hunted 
down by exasperated farmers. But now the times 
have changed. Now, even when little short of a 
hundred head are pulled down by the stag-hounds 
in a single season their number grows apace. The 
deer-stealers are not dead, but have been trans- 
formed into the keepers and the water-bailiffs of the 
altered state of things. And although the deer are 
still, in a measure, against every man, every man’s 
hand is no longer against them. No farmer in all 
the country side but would be proud to give them 
harbourage ; and, to hear them talk, you would take 
every native of the district for a hunter born. There 
is on this moor a noble head of black game, and the 
great birds are the scourge of every corn-field in the 
neighbourhood. The farmers do sometimes, cer- 
tainly, grumble at their depredations, but as the 
keeper puts it: “They do be proud of ‘em too.” 
There is a strong reason for the tolerance of destruc- 
tion, beyond mere sentiment or the love of sport. 
Nor is the compensation paid by the Hunt for 
damaged crops the only cause why the game is no 
longer looked on with aversion. These are ill days 
for the Exmoor farmer, and the money which is 
brought into the country by the chase and all that 
appertains to it is no small addition to the scanty 
produce of his acres. There should indeed be some 
substantial recompense for all that the farmer suffers. 
The damage done by the deer is, even by the keeper's 
showing, such 

‘“'__ that one had need 
Be very much his friend indeed 
To pardon or to bear it.” 


Along the dykes of earth and stones that bound the 
fields that border on the moor are certain well- 
marked spots, over which the marauding parties 
always pass. Sometimes the whole herd will amuse 
themselves by rolling in the wheat, ruining as much 
as two acres in a single night. They will walk 
through a turnip-field, taking a bite here and there, 
and rooting up a dozen for every one they eat. One 
man, whose patience had been sorely tried by many 
midnight raids, set up a scarecrow, the figure of a 
man, a “ bobbet” as the dialect has it, to guard a 
young crop of special promise. Two nights the 
bobbet kept watch and ward over the field. For 
two nights no deer crossed over from the cover. On 
the third night a deep ring was trodden in the earth 
all round the scarecrow, such as might be made in 
breaking in a colt. One more night passed, and in 
the morning the field was found all pounded, and 
trampled and rolled on ; and among the ruins of the 
farmer's hopes lay the remnants of the bobbet, torn 
into a thousand fragments. c 
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ANOTHER DAY WITH MR. GRANT ALLEN. 





S everyone who ever bought a periodical knows, 

Mr. Grant Allen could write The Great Story 

for Adults, but dare not, because only bloodshed or 

lollipop pays in three volumes, and novelists must 

live. This month, however, several of the magazines 

appeared without Mr. Allen’s usual article. This has 
naturally given rise to talk. 

It is whispered in Paternoster Row that Mr. 
Allen , While according to the gossip of the clubs, 
he——. But I alone know, for the top of my wall 
commands a view of his writing-room. I have 
merely to stand on a flower-pot. 

Lét it be known, then, that Mr. Allen, in defiance 
of those who would keep him down, has begun The 
Novel. (This has happened before.) 

Having noticed the comparative dearth of him 
in the magazines, I was expecting it, and had my 
flower-pot ready. Usually he enters the writing- 
room as if reluctantly, then looks at his desk and 
yawns, then seems to meditate a fresh subject, then 
hears the clock strike twelve instead of eleven, then 
seems to decide that to catch the post he must write 
on the topic that is his own, then sits down and does 
it until he has written the average article length, 
when his arm stops suddenly like a horse at its 
stable door. But when it is The Novel, he— 
Well, the same thing always happens then, and this 
is what happened to-day :— 

He entered the writing-room two hours earlier 
than usual, and his face was firm-set. It was the 
face of one who knew that he who writes a great 
novel can expect no mercy from the public, yet it 
never flinched. He looked at his right arm, and it 
saw what he was contemplating, but it did not 
strike him. In his eyes I read preparation for the 
critics’ indignation when the great novel came out. 
He took ten minutes with the dumb-bells, as if to 
prepare for the hue and cry. Then he sat down and 
took up his pen. 

Here the flower-pot gave way. When I returned 
to my post of observation, he was still sitting 
as I had left him. He took another dip, squared 
his shoulders, bent forward and took another dip. 
Then he sat back, and looked thoughtfully at the 
ceiling, and took another dip. While his pen was 
suspended in the air, a smile crossed his face, such a 
smile as is the best answer to the great public that 
thinks a classic a criminal offence. The smile lasted 
some time. He then took another dip, and laid 
down his pen. 

Half an hour passed, and he took up his pen, and 
gave it a look that would have cowed the most 
relentless enemy of great novels. Next he tried to 
balance the pen on his fourth finger, but again and 
again it fell as dead as a great novel from the 
press. This did not dismay him, for he took another 
dip. 





‘ He wrote his name in full on the blotting 
paper, then drew a circle round it, then spilt ink in 
the circle till the splotches ran together, as the 
critics to denounce genuine literature, and the whole 
was one black d——n in which the insulted public 
had blotted Grant Allen out. And even then, he 
took another dip. 

He looked at his watch, and then tapped 
it on his desk, and put it to his ear. There was no 
hair in his pen-nib, so he tried another and another, 
much as the public which has failed to kill the 
author of a great novel with its first attack, attacks 
again. He put the holder between his teeth, and 
though it was wooden as the subscribers to 
Mudie’s, it was as soon broke as a writer who does 
his best. 

He wrote his first line, and immediately flung it 
into his waste-paper basket, as the press flings the 
author who will be, literary to the wolves. Again 
he looked at his watch, this time suspiciously, like a 
critic at a novel that is said to be neither sensational 
nor childish. He tilted the ink-bottle to the side, 
and kept it in this position by slipping a piece of 





sealing-wax beneath. The sealing-wax was as red 
as a danger signal, but still he dipped. 

He sat back in his chair, balancing it on 
one , leg, so that it resembled a man who lives by 
booksalone; and presently it came crash, like the man 
when his books are literature. Then he noticed that 
he had begun to begin the great novel on a hard desk, 
and he put a review beneath his paper to help his 
writing. Then he took out the review and tried a 
magazine. Then he tried the blotting-pad. This 
took time. When it was over, he added a little 
water to the ink, and then walked te the window. 
A sparrow in the garden flew away at once, as if it 
knew of his designs on the public. 

At the window he stood with bent head, like one 
.) presence of a publisher. He sat down, still in that 
presence, but confidently, as if aware that the manu- 
script in his pocket was trash. He jumped up and 
crossed the room, like one who knows that it is well to 
have a table between himself and the publisher 
before announcing that the manuscript has been 
re-written three times. Then he walked up and down 
the room many times, as those must practise walk- 
ing who, having at last written a great work, can no 
longer find a publisher. 

‘ He sat down at his desk and took another 
dip. The Novel was begun, except that he had not 
yet written anything. He took another dip, 
this time going to the bottom, just as if the book 
was finished. The clock struck twelve 
instead of eleven, and he decided again that it is 
easier to write about The Novel than to write it. 

I met one of his servants going tothe post witha 
letter some hours afterwards. She was in a hurry 
to catch the mail, but I insisted on her showing me 
the envelope. It was addressed to the editor of the 

‘ortnightly Review. 








THE HANDEL FESTIVAL. 





HE thirteenth Handel Festival, or tenth Handel 
Triennial Festival, began, according to the in- 
variable rule, with a performance of The Messiah. 
Exceptional festivals, or festivals taking place at 
irregular intervals, are not, it seems, counted by the 
Crystal Palace authorities ; but, as a matter of fact, 
in addition to the Handel Festivals given every 
three years from the time when a course of trien- 
nial festivals was first decided upon, three other 
Handel Festivals have been given at the Crystal 
Palace—one in 1857, to see whether the thing 
could be satisfactorily done at all; one in 1859, 
to commemorate the centenary of Handel's death ; 
and one in 1885, to celebrate the bi-centenary of his 
birth. The fantastic chronology adopted by the 
Crystal Palace authorities in connection with its 
great Handel performances must puzzle many, and 
it would be well on the next occasion to rectify it. 
The first performance of the Handel Festival for the 
present year was in any case thoroughly satisfactory. 
Until only a very few years ago no provincial 
festival was considered complete without The 
Messiah ; and for the last thirty-four years this 
work, universally accepted as Handel's masterpiece, 
has always been given on the opening day of the 
great festival of which the Crystal Palace is period- 
ically the scene. 
To composers unappreciated in their youth and 
middle age, it will always be consoling to reflect 
that when Handel set to work on The Messiah, 
which was destined to obtain far greater success 
than any of his preceding works, he was already in 
his fifty-seventh year. He had already produced 
oratorios—and very fine ones—but he did not, until 
The Messiah was brought out, break finally with 
Italian opera, which, after devoting his best energies 
to it for thirty-six years, he now abandoned, to 
occupy himself exclusively until his death, eighteen 
years afterwards, with sacred music. It was 


during these eighteen years that he established 
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his popularity with the English public, as distin- 
guished from that small section of the public which 
had been accustomed to hear at the King’s Theatre 
his lyric dramas, composed to Italian words. Handel's 
change of style may be explained both by external 
and internal reasons. Before giving himself up 
entirely to the composition of sacred music he 
had shown tendencies in that direction, for he 
produced several oratorios while still connected 
with the Italian Opera House. On the other hand, 
it was not until his Italian operas had ceased 
to attract the public—or, rather, it was not until 
the money subscribed for their maintenance had, 
after a certain number of years, been spent — 
that he gave himself up altogether to the composi- 
tion of oratorios. Handel's Italian operas have long 
ceased to be performed, and though the last of them 
are only forty or fifty years older than Mozart's 
Marriage of Figaro, they are as absolutely dead as 
the Marriage of Figaro is full of life. Some 
day the Royal College of Music may be tempted 
to give a performance of one of Handel’s operas, 
as last year it offered a representation of the some- 
what antiquated but very charming Cosi fan Tutte 
of Mozart. Meanwhile Handel’s operas would be 
forgotten, except as matter of history, but for the 
numerous excerpts from them given every three 
years at the Crystal Palace. The composer must 
himself have seen that they possessed no vitality 
when he took melodies, and sometimes whole pieces, 
from them to introduce into his oratorios, in which 
many a devout air was originally a love-song. 

A Handel Festival consists of three performances, 
or of four if the rehearsal be counted ; and the works 
to be performed are fixed as rigidly as the days of 
the festival, which has been so often repeated that it 
has now fallen into a strict and seemingly unalter- 
able form. It comprises, as a matter of course, 
The Messiah on Monday, the first day; a Selec- 
tion from MHandel’s works, sacred and secular, 
on Wednesday, the second day; and Israel in 
Egypt on the third. Israel in Egypt exhibits Handel 
at his best and greatest as a writer of choral 
music; the Selection conveys an adequate idea of 
the variety and comprehensiveness of his talent; 
while The Messiah, though containing some of the 
finest choruses ever written, is especially remarkable 
for the beauty of the solo pieces. If, indeed, 
Handel's operas have become obsolete, his sacred 
works, to judge by the three days’ attendance at 
the Crystal Palace, and by the enthusiasm with 
which almost every piece in The Messiah was 
received, are now more warmly admired than ever. 
The popularity of Handel seems indeed to have grown 
in proportion as the scale on which his works are pre- 
sented has increased. The chorus employed at the 
first performance of The Messiah was exceptionally 
large for the time, consisting as it did of two 
cathedral choirs, when, as a rule, one would have 
been considered sufficient; and it is recorded that 
the audience numbered on the first occasion 600. An 
advertisement has been preserved in which ladies are 
begged to come without hoops and gentlemen with- 
out swords, so that at future performances of The 
Messiah the stewards may be enabled “to seat 
700 persons instead of 600.” The hall, then, in 
which Handel's masterpiece was first performed 
would have about sufficed to seat comfortably 
the orchestra of our Handel Festival, which com- 
prises more than 500 players. There was no hall 
in existence at the time which would have held the 
3,500 singers of which the festival chorus consists. 
To many, indeed, the “ Selection” day is by far the 
most interesting of the three days over which the 
Handel Festival extends. Every lover of music knows 
well The Messiah and Israel in Egypt; but in the 
Selection from Handel’s works, sacred and secular, 
a number of pieces are always comprised which 
one has scarcely an opportunity, except on festival 
occasions at the Crystal Palace, of hearing. At 
Wednesday's concert, the first piece performed was 
Handel's Fourth Organ Concerto: one of a set of six 











which, according to Dr. Burney, furnished subsist- 
ence topublic players on keyed instruments for nearly 
thirty years. The original accompaniment was for 
Handel's usual orchestra—strings, with the addition 
only of oboes and bassoons; and the composer’s in- 
tentions have been so far respected by the latest 
editor of the work that the indispensable additional 
accompaniments have not been made too over- 
powering for the solo instrument. The organ 
concerto was followed by the Double Chorus from 
Deborah, the second oratorio written by Handel 
to English words, and the first written expressly 
for public performance in England. Composed 
early in 1733, it was produced at the King’s Theatre 
that same year. The Double Chorus forms the 
opening of the oratorio, and is sung by Israelites 
suffering under the oppression of Jabin, King of 
Canaan, assembled on Mount Ephraim to entreat the 
Almighty to give them a leader. It is at the words 
“QO grant a leader to our host!” that the theme 
by which the chorus is chiefly remembered is intro- 
duced. The selection from Judas Maccabeeus, the ora ‘ 
torio written at the suggestion of Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, as a compliment to the Prince’s brother, the 
Duke of Cumberland,onthesuppression of the rebellion 
of 1745, consisted only of the recitative “ My arms!” 
and the inspiriting air “Sound an alarm,” sung with 
appropriate fire by Mr. Edward Lloyd. Samson 
was represented by the favourite air “ Let the bright 
Seraphim,” in which Mme. Nordica’s pure resonant 
tones were most effective. So also was the trumpet 
obbligato as played by Mr. McGrath. The highly 
impressive Double Chorus, supported by double 
orchestra “ Gloria Patri,” was one of the novelties of 
the festival, as were also the anthem which intro< 
duced the second part of the concert, made up 
almost exclusively of secular pieces in contrast to 
the first part, which consisted of sacred pieces alone ; 
the overture to Giustino, one of Handel’s forgotten 
operas, produced at Covent Garden Theatre in 1736; 
a lively duet, sung by Mme. Nordica and Mr. Santley, 
from Giulio Cesare, one of the operas so pleasantly 
ridiculed by Addison in The Spectator ; the minuet 
from Berenice; the bourrée from the Water 
Music; and the principal air from Rodalinda, sung 
in all possible perfection by Mme. Albani. Among 
the best known, and for that reason, perhaps, most 
admired, pieces in Wednesday’s Selection must be 
mentioned *“ Angels ever bright and fair,” given 
with genuine fervour by Mme. Albani; “ Deeper 
and deeper still,” with its sequel, “ Waft her, 
angels,” in which Mr. Barton McGuckin sang 
with some tenderness, but without much dramatic 
force; and Mr. Santley’s great air in the copious 
selection from Acis and Galatea, “I rage, I 
melt,” with its pendant “O ruddier than the 
cherry.” Mr. Santley was in fine voice, and sang 
in his usual masterly style. Finally, “See, the con- 
quering hero comes” was not forgotten. The trio 
was sung by Mesdames Nordica, Emily Squire, and 
Marian McKenzie; and the impressive choral march, 
which, performed on the most vulgar occasions, has 
never yet been vulgarised, brought the Selection to 
a most successful conclusion. 








ART PATRONS. 





HE general art patron in England is a brewer or 
distiller. Five-and-forty is the age at which he 
begins to make his taste felt in the art world, and the 
cause of his collection is the following, or an ana- 
logous reason. After a heavy dinner, when the smoke- 
cloud is blowing lustily, Brown says to Smith: “I 
know you don’t care for pictures, so you wouldn’t 
think that Leader was worth fifteen hundred pounds; 
well, I paid all that, and something more too, at the 
last Academy for it.” Smith, who has never heard of 
Leader, turns slowly round on his chair, and his brain, 
stupefied with strong wine and tobacco, gradually 
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becomes aware of a village by a river bank seen in 
black silhouette upon a sunset sky. Wine and food 
have made him happily sentimental, and he remem- 
bers having seen a village looking very like that 
village when he was paying his attentions to the 
eldest Miss Jones. Yes, it was looking like that, all 
quite sharp and clear on a yellow sky, and the trees 
were black and still just like those trees. Smith 
determines that he too shall possess a Leader. He 
may not be quite as big a man as Brown, but he has 
been doing pretty well lately. There’s no 
reason why he shouldn't have a Leader. So irre- 
deemable mischief has been done at Brown's dinner- 
party: another five or six thousand a year will 
henceforth exert its mighty influence in the service 
of bad art. 

Poor Smith, who never looked attentively at a 
picture before, does not see that what inspires such 
unutterable memories of Ethel Jones is but a 
magnified Christmas card; the dark trees do 
not suggest treacle to him, nor the sunset sky 
the rich cream which he is beginning to feel he 
partook of too freely; he does not see the thin 
drawing, looking as if it had been laboriously 
scratched out with a nail, nor yet the feeble hand- 
ling which suggests a child and a pot of gum. But 
of technical achievement how should Mr. Smith know 
anything?—that mysterious something, different 
in every artist, taking a thousand forms, and yet 
always recognisable to the educated eye. How 
should poor Smith see anything in the picture except 
what Mr. Whistler wittily calls “rather a foolish 
sunset?” To perceive Mr. Leader's deficiency in 
technical accomplishment may seem easy to the 
young girl who has studied drawing for six months 
at South Kensington; but Smith is a stupid man 
who has money-grubbed for five-and-twenty years 
in the City; and through the fumes of wine and 
tobacco he resolves to have a Leader. He does not 
hesitate, he consults no one—and why should he? 
Mr. Leader put R.A. after his name—he charges 
fifteen hundred. Besides, the village on the river 
bank with a sunset behind is obviously a beautiful 
thing. . . . The mischief has been done, the 
irredeemable mischief has been achieved. Smith 
buys a Leader, and the Leader begets a Long, the 
Long begets a Fildes, the Fildes begets a Dicksee, 
the Dicksee begets a Herkomer, etc. Such is the 
genesis of Mr. Smith’s collection, and it is typical of 
a hundred now being formed in London. In ten 
years Mr. Smith has laid out forty or fifty thousand 
pounds. He asks his friends if they don’t like his 
collection quite as well as Brown's: he urges that he 
can’t see much difference himself. Nor is there 
much difference. The same articles—that is to say, 
identically similar articles—vulgarly painted sun- 
sets, vulgarly painted doctors, vulgarly painted 
babies, vulgarly painted manor-houses with saddle- 
horses and a young lady hesitating on the steps, 
have been acquired at or about the same prices. 
The popular R.A.s have appealed to popular senti- 
ment, and popular sentiment has responded; and the 
City has paid the price. But Time is not at alla 
sentimental person: he is quite unaffected by the 
Adelphi reality of the doctor's face or the mawkish 
treacle of the village church; and when the collec- 
tion is sold at auction twenty years hence, it will 
fetch about a fourth of the price that was paid. 

Mr. Smith's artistic taste knows no change; it 
was formed on Mr. Brown's Leader, and developing 
logically from it, passing through Long, Fildes, and 
Dicksee, it touches high-water mark at Hook. The 
pretty blue sea and the brown fisher-folk call for 
popular admiration almost as imperatively as the 
sunset in the village churchyard; and when an artist 
—for in his adventures among dealers Mr. Smith has 
met one or two— points out how much less like 
treacle Mr. Hook is than Mr. Leader, and how much 
more flowing and supple the drawing of the sea- 
shore is than the village seen against the sunset, 
Mr. Smith thinks he understands what is meant. 
But remembering the fifteen hundred pounds he paid 








for the cream sky and the treacle trees, he is quite 
sure that nothing could be better. 

The ordinary perception of the artistic value of 
a picture does not rise above Mr. Smith's. I have 
studied the artistic capacity of the ordinary mind 
long and diligently, and I know my analysis of it is 
exact ; and if I do not exaggerate the artistic incapa- 
bilities of Mr. Smith, it must be admitted that the 
influence which his money permits him to exercise 
in the art world is an evil influence, and is exercised 
persistently to the very great detriment of the real 
artist. But it will be said that the moneyed man 
cannot be forbidden to buy the pictures that please 
him. No, but men should not be elected Academicians 
merely because their pictures are bought by City 
men, and this is just what is done. Do not think 
that Sir John Millais is unaware that Mr. Long’s 
pictures, artistically considered, are quite worthless. 
Do not think that Mr. Orchardson does not turn 
in contempt from Mr. Leader's tea-trays. Do not 
think that every artist, however humble, how- 
ever ignorant, does not know that Mr. Goodall’s 
portrait of Mrs. Kettlewell stands quite beyond the 
range of criticism. Mr. Long, Mr. Leader, and Mr. 
Goodall were not elected Academicians because the 
Academicians who voted for them approved of their 
pictures, but because Mr. Smith and his like pur- 
chased their pictures ; and by electing these painters 
to Academic honours the taste of Mr. Smith receives 
official confirmation. 

The public can distinguish very readily—far 
better than it gets credit for—between bad litera- 
ture and good; nor is the public deaf to good music, 
but the public seems quite powerless to distinguish 
between good painting and bad. No, I am wrong; it 
distinguishes very well between bad painting and 
good, only it invariably prefers the bad. The 
language of speech we are always in progress of 
learning; and the language of music being similar 
to that of speech, it becomes easier to hear that 
Wagner is superior to Rossini than to see that 
Whistler is better than Leader. Of all languages, 
none is so difficult, so varying, so complex, so 
evanescent, as that of paint; and yet it is precisely 
the works written in this language that everyone 
believes himself able to understand, and ready to 
purchase at the expense of a large part of his 
fortune. If I could make such folk understand how 
illusory is their belief, what a service I should render 
to art, if I could only make them understand that 
the original taste of man is always for the obvious 
and the commonplace, and that it is only by great 
labour and care that man learns to understand as 
beautiful that which the uneducated eye considers 
ugly. 

Why will the art patron never take advice? I 
should seek it if I bought pictures. If Degas were 
to tell me that a picture I had intended to buy was 
not a good one I should not buy it, and if Degas 
were to praise a picture in which I could see no 
merit I should buy it and look at it until I did. Such 
confession will make me appear weak-minded to 
many; but this is so, because much instruction is 
necessary even to understand how infinitely more 
Degas knows than anyone else can possibly know. 
The art patron never can understand as much 
about art as the artist, but he can learn a good 
deal. It is fifteen years since I went to Degas’s 
studio for the first time. I looked at his portraits, 
at his marvellous ballet girls, at the washer- 
women, and understood nothing of what I saw. 
My blindness to Degas’s merit alarmed me not a 
little, and I said to Manet—to whom I paid a visit 
in the course of the afternoon—‘It is very odd, 
Manet, I understand your work, but for the life of 
me I cannot see the great merit you attribute to 
Degas.” To hear that someone has not understood 
your rival's work as well as he understands your 
own is sweet flattery, and Manet only murmured 
under his breath that it was very odd, since there 
were astonishing things in Degas. . . . Since those 
days I have learnt to understand Degas; but 
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unfortunately I have not been able to transmit my 
knowledge to anyone. When important pictures 
by Degas could be bought for a hundred and a 
hundred and fifty pounds apiece, I tried hard 
to persuade some City merchants to buy them. 
They only laughed and told me they liked Long 
better. Degas has gone up fifty per cent., Long 
has declined fifty per cent. Whistlers can be 
bought to-day for comparatively small prices; in 
twenty years they will cost three times as much, in 
twenty years Mr. Leader's pictures will probably not 
be worth half as much as they are to-day. What 
Iam saying is the merest commonplace, what every 
artist knows; but go to an art patron—a City 
merchant—and ask him to pay five hundred for a 
Degas, and he will laugh at you; he will say, why I 
could get a Dicksee or a Leader for a thousand or 
two. G. M. 








THE DRAMA. 





NE takes a mischievous pleasure in noting how 
the fundamental rules of stage-craft may be 
broken with impunity, and no one a penny the 
worse. It was long maintained that the dramatist 
should on no account have any secrets from his 
audience. Diderot and Lessing—two estheticians of 
the theatre almost as often quoted as Aristotle and 
almost as seldom read—both held this view, contend- 
ing that the pleasure of being surprised yourself was 
as nought compared with the pleasure of anticipating 
and contemplating surprise in others. If you were 
as ignorant as Sir Peter of the fact that Lady Teazle 
is hidden behind Joseph’s screen, your own mo- 
mentary surprise on discovering her there would 
searcely compensate you for the loss of the pro- 
longed pleasure you at present have in foreseeing 
the surprise of Sir Peter. If you did not know that 
the Stranger is Mrs. Haller’s husband, you would not 
have your present satisfaction of speculating as to 
what will happen when the two are brought to- 
gether. On the other hand, it may be argued that 
if there were no surprise reserved for you in the 
fifth act of Chamillac—the last piece of stage-work 
of the late Octave Feuillet, in which M. Coquelin 
ainé made his re-appearance in London on Saturday 
last— it is certain that the play would lose its interest 
asa play. For the whole point of the drama, quad 
drama, throughout four acts, is to excite your 
curiosity about the mysterious secret of Chamillac’s 
life, to prolong that curiosity, tease it, baffle 
it, and then only to gratify it ten minutes before 
the descent of the curtain. This secret, you are 
made to feel, will give the clue to Chamillac’s 
character, his grave melancholy, his perpetual air 
of I could an if I would, the air of a boulevard 
sphinx in a dress-coat, his passion for grotesque 
excesses of philanthropy, grotesque even to the 
point of peopling his servants’ hall with discharged 
convicts. Moreover, as he is at the pains to tell 
you, it will account for the great gulf which is 
fixed between himself and the girl of his heart. 
Only one other person knows this secret—the 
girl’s father—and he won't tell. When, at last, the 
fifth act is reached, and you are beginning to 
think that Chamillac’s secret never will be revealed 
on this side of the grave, or of what is, theatrically, 
the same thing, the green-baize curtain—when, in 
fact, you are beginning to lose patience about all 
this mystery—out the revelation comes. The scene 
in which the man is made to confess to the woman 
he loves that his life of well-doing has been built 
upon a condoned crime, that it has been one long act 
of expiation for a disgraceful theft committed in his 
youth, was well worth waiting for. It provides M. 
Coquelin with one of the very finest things in his 
fine repertory: the picture of a strong man in his 
agony, whose fate is worse than the doom of Prome- 
theus, for he has to tear out his own heart. 
This is to consider the play merely as a play. 
As a fragment of sociology, an exposition of the 








Gallic theory of honour, it is no less interesting. 
One personage, as you have seen, loses his honour, 
and is to regain it by engaging reformed burglars to 
cook his dinner and drive his coupé. Another has to 
redeem his forfeited honour by volunteering for 
active service. Imagine the to-do there is when a 
lady’s honour is in question—when one honourable 
gentleman discovers his affianced bride in another 
honourable gentleman’s rooms at a dishonourably 
late hour. To see the two honourable gentlemen 
straighten their backs, and, hissing a fiery “ Monsieur!” 
at frequent intervals, exchange defiant cards, is to feel 
that the French drama has not been invented in 
vain. One turns from the magnificent pomposity of 
the spectacle to Schopenhauer’s grim analysis of 
honour with increased zest. For my part, I can never 
see plays like Chamillac without regretting that 
Henrik Ibsen was not born in the Rue du Bac instead 
of in the market-place at Skien. Perhaps it is not 
yet too late for him to include conventional honour 
in the series of social shams which it is a function of 
his sociological plays to expose ? 

M. Henri Meilhac’s Margot, produced this week 
for the first time in England, tells a very old story in 
a very new way. From Moliére’s Ecole des Femmes 
to Gondinet’s Un Parisien the stage has been familiar 
with a long line of pieces showing how an elderly 
man, an Arnolphe, a Brichanteau, isolates and edu- 
cates a young girl, with the view of leading her 
straight out of cloistered innocence into marriage. 
Arnolphe designs her for himself and does not get 
her; Brichanteau has no such design, and does. 
Boisvillette, the elderly gentleman of M. Meilhac’s 
play, begins a Brichanteau and ends an Arnolphe. 
He adopts Margot, a waif, as yet untainted, from 
the “half-world,” out of pure benevolence, offers 
to have her educated at his farm, and purposes 
to give her in marriage one fine day to some 
honest man. Of course, he ultimately falls head 
over ears in love with her himself. But the little 
creature, with a wisdom beyond her years, calmly 
meets his proposal of marriage with the undeniable 
objections that he is too old for her, and too far 
above her in station. . So she marries his gamekeeper 
instead, and, as the keeper is a morose, Byronic 
person in velveteens, who gives her plain warning 
that he will stand no nonsense, we feel that her in- 
gratitude to her benefactor will probably meet with 
its reward. It is not a very succulent story. Neither 
the doting Boisvillette nor the super-sagacious Margot 
excites more than a tepid interest. But there is 
plenty of good talk in the play—exquisitely 
spoken by M. Febvre and Mlle. Reichenberg— 
and a wealth of fresh invention in the way of 
stage-business (e.g., the discovery of Margot asleep 
behind the screen in Act I., the cigarette soliloquy 
at the close of the act, the reading from Musset in 
Act II.), which will go far to compensate the playgoer 
for the lack of those old-fashioned qualities, “ sym- 
pathy” and “cumulative interest.” And yet, modern 
as its form is, there is a curiously antiquated air 
about the substance of Margot, its carefulness to 
touch emotion on the surface merely, its treatment 
of love as a theme for casuistry rather than a spring 
of action, its sentimental gamekeeper, who ought to 
be named Philidor and carry a be-ribboned fowling- 
piece a la Watteau. One feels that Marivaux might 
have written it, if Marivaux could have read Paul 
Bourget and La Vie Parisienne. 

A compendious, and peculiarly appropriate, criti- 
cism for Dick Wilder, a romantic drama by Mrs. 
Musgrave, would be “ O Gemini!” For it deals with 
the fortunes of twin brothers, each the physical 
counterpart, and the moral opposite, of the other. 
Starting with this postulate, making one twin a 
blameless private secretary (in love with his master’s 
daughter) and the other a highwayman (who robs 
both master and daughter), getting the good twin 
accused of all the crimes of the bad, and throwing 
in allusions to Addison’s Spectator, Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, Mrs. Oldfield, and the Duke of Marlborough, 
passim, Mrs. Musgrave has contrived a play about 
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the reign of Queen Anne which would have aston- 
ished John Dennis probably even more than it did 
me. And that is saying a good deal. 

A. B. W. 





THE WEEK. 


—~oo——_ 


Ir either of the distinguished counsel in the 
recent notorious and calamitous Baccarat case had 
chanced to look into the recently published volume 
of short stories by M. PAuL BouRGeET, the great 
analytic psychologist of the modern French school 
of fiction, he might have saved the Court and the 
audience (to say nothing of the jury) from a great 
deal of tedious exposition of the ways and means of 
cheating at the game, which is venial for princes and 
their “pals,” but penal for “the baser sort.” M. PAUL 
BourRGET gives the whole art and mystery of this 
deadly pastime in a few pages of the most powerful 
and simple stories which he has ever produced—* Un 
Joueur ” and “ Autre Joueur.” 


As a last chapter of his “Memories of Sixty 
Years,” M. Ernest Lecouvé has written an attrac- 
tive article on DANIEL MANIN, whom he knew well 
in Paris. Perhaps the most remarkable familiar 
utterance of MANIN’s recorded by M. LeGovuv®& is 
this in 1854:—“ I am much struck by one thing, and 
that is that in France the people who are really 
young are to be found only among men over forty. 
They have all retained something of the great move- 
ment of 1830.” A remarkable saying; but, after all, 
only a new form of the old man’s cry of “the good 
old times.” 


MANIN was a thorough Republican and a thorough 
Venetian. Republic and Venice meant the same 
thing for him. Yet he never forgot that he was an 
Italian. In the fifth month of the siege of Venice, 
a strong party was formed demanding the union of 
Venetia with the kingdom of Lombardy. Union, 
MANIN felt, meant the death of the Republic and the 
effacement of Venice; but it also meant the 
salvation of Italy. He spent a sleepless night 
debating as to which side he should take. When 
morning came, as M. LeGovvé puts it, the 
Italian within him had killed the Venetian. He 
went to the Venetian assembly, and mounting 
the tribune said, “I have to ask a great sacrifice 
of the Republican party, a sacrifice which I am going 
to make myself. It is not a question of political 
opinions ; it is the fate of Italy we must decide. 
That takes precedence of everything, and I vote for 
the union.” Then the Venetian, a witness of the 
seene, who told M. Lecouvs the story, says that 
amid cries of “ Vive MANIN! The fatherland is 
saved!” and while his compatriots were kissing his 
hands, he fell down in a faint, overcome by what 
had been a superhuman effort of self-denial. “Like 
a page from PLUTARCH” is a phrase of which the 
French are fond, but it seems to apply here. 


MANIN’S son, though lacking his father’s ability, 
was not less heroic. He knew his own inferiority, 
and felt that his proper career was that of a common 
soldier. He seemed to wish to throw away his life. 
In every battle in which he fought he was wounded, 
and he returned to Venice, when peace was declared, 
lame for life. He accepted the title of Commandant 
of the National Guard ; but, when pressed to marry, 
he obstinately refused. “I do not wish,” he said, 
“to perpetuate the name of MANIN, lest it should 
descend to those who would be incapable of main- 
taining its honour.” That also has the true Roman 
ring. 





Ir “ey are in earnest in wishi to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bayaxt & May's Matches, and refuse the Roden matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 





Mr. HERBERT SPENCER has seen fit to prepare 
his dissertation on “ Justice,” being the fourth part 
of his “ Principles of Ethics,” before the second and 
third parts, as he deems it the most important 
division. It will be published immediately. 


SCIENTIFIC literary criticism is to have an Aus- 
tralian exponent. The late EMILE HENNEQUIN in 
France, and in England JoHn M. RoBERTSON, whose 
“Essays towards a Critical Method” abound in 
suggestive writing, broke away from the “belletrist” 
style of criticism ; and Mr. ARTHUR A.' LYNCH, whose 
“Modern Authors” will shortly be published by 
MEssrs. WARD & DOWNEY, proposes to do the same. 
He wishes to establish certain plastic principles of 
criticism to be applied to literature generally, and 
we are told that he has opened up many new paths. 
We shall see; we have had a new point of view in 
fiction from India, and there is no reason why we 
should not have a new critical point of view from 
Australia. 


THERE is a considerable distance between “the 
beautiful but abandoned EMMA HARTE”—the brief 
words in which the history and character of NEL- 
son’s mistress were invariably dismissed thirty 
years ago—and Mr. LOWELL’s “ divine apparition.” 
The true estimate doubtless lies somewhere between 
these extremes. Fresh help towards this just mean 
is promised us in the shape of a new version of 
LADY HAMILTOoN’s life, by HILDA GAMLIN, who has 
had at her disposal Mr. ALFRED MORRISON’S un- 
rivalled collection of autograph letters bearing on the 
subject. Letters from GRENVILLE, hitherto unpub- 
lished, will disclose under what circumstances EMMA 
was transferred from GRENVILLE to his uncle; and 
evidence will be adduced to prove that the “ Thom- 
son” letters were not written by NELSON. We 
shall be very glad if Miss GAMLIN proves all this. 
There have been worse women than EMMA HARTE, 
who, less distinguished for beauty, escaped the éclat 
as well as the notoriety attending her career, and 
whose memories have, for the same reason, enjoyed 
oblivion instead of suffering obloquy. 


In tracing;their descent many American families 
before they arrive at the Old Country have to pass 
through the West Indies; just as the representatives 
of an English family which came over with the 
Conqueror might, if they knew how, get back 
through Normandy to their ancestors in Norway. 
The island of Antigua is looked upon by two hundred 
and fifty American families as the stepping-stone 
from the Old Country. Among these are the OLIVERS. 
An English member of that clan, Mr. VERE LANG- 
FORD OLIVER, of Sunninghill, Berkshire, starting to 
find out all he could about the OLIVERs of Antigua, 
grew so interested in the island that he is now pre- 
paring an exhaustive history of it, which will be 
published in a limited edition of two hundred and 
fifty copies—one for each family, apparently—at 
three guineas a copy. 


ENGLISH criticism does not asarule please the 
Americans, but they seem to have taken to Mr. 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY’S “ Essays on French Novelists.” 
They find Mr. SAINTSBURY a critic and not a theorist ; 
and they seem to rejoice particularly in what they 
call his bluntness of speech and method of “ freeing 
his mind,” which they recognise as being in strong 
contrast to “that caressing touch, that finessing, 
that evasion of the plain truth of the matter,” which 
has made American criticism of French fiction a 
“literary immorality.” 


Tue “ Lifeof Jane Welsh Carlyle,’ by Mrs. ALEx- 
ANDER IRELAND, which we announced some time ago, 
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will be published immediately by Messrs. CuatTtTo 
& Winpbus. Other promised biographies are “ Leigh 
Hunt,” by Cosmo MONKHOwSsE, in Mr. WALTER Scort’s 
“Great Writers Series”; “The Life of James Bos- 
well of Auchinleck ; with an account of his Sayings, 
Doings, and Writings ” (CHATTO), by Percy Firz- 
GERALD; “Marie Louise: the Return from -Elba 
and the Hundred Days,” the next volume of MEssrs. 
Hutcuinson & Co.’s “Famous Women of the 
French Court”; and a new edition of Mr. StEWART 
Rose's “ Life of Loyola” (BURNS & OATEs), to cele- 
brate the fourth centenary of the birth of the 
founder of the Jesuits. 


STUDENTS of antiquities seem to have been busy 
of late, as we have quite an array of forthcoming 
works which may be placed in that category. They 
are—the second instalment of Miss GARNETT’s book 
on “ Women of Turkey and their Folk-lore” ; two 
new volumes in Mr. DAvip NUTT’s series of “ Waifs 
and Strays of Celtic Tradition,’ being “ Folk and 
Hero Tales from Argyleshire,” collected and trans- 
lated by the Rev. JAMES MACDOUGALL, and “The 
Fians,” traditions in prose and verse, collected during 
the past forty years by the Rev. J. G. CAMPBELL, of 
Tiree ; “Games Ancient and Modern” (LONGMANS), 
by Mr. EDWARD FALCONER; and “The Ancient Art 
Stoneware of the Low Countries and Germany” 
(CHISWICK PREss), by Mr. L. Sonon. 


A BRIEF prophetic pamphlet of twenty pages on 
“Robert Browning and the Drama” (REEVEs) has 
been written by Mr. WALTER FAIRFAX. It is a 
three-fold prophecy which Mr. FAIRFAX emits, to 
the effect that the day is not far off when it will be 
recognised that (1) Browning “ was, broadly speaking, 
one of the greatest of the masters of rhythm and 
metre ; (2) that in the special domain of blank verse 
he was a legitimate and paramount creator ; and (3) 
that the comparatively small number of plays he 
has left entitles him to rank among the world’s 
pitiably few great dramatists.” “ Pitiably” is ex- 
cellent ; but has all this not been recognised for a 
good number of years now by a goodly number of 
people, except, of course, that many see more dra- 
matic power in such works as “The Ring and the 
Book” and “The Inn Album” than in the plays? 


Mr. JOHN MURRAY issues a new edition in three 
volumes of FerRGusson’s “ History of Architecture.” 
The third volume deals with Indian and Eastern 
architecture, and, as six hundfed pages of it are 
entirely new, it may be said to be an independent 
and original work. The whole is edited by Mr. 
Ropert KEerRR, architect, the author of “The 
Gentleman's House,” and other popular archi- 
tectural works. 





Mr. FisHER UNWIN sends us the fifth and pen- 
ultimate volume of “The Century Dictionary ”’— 
“Q” to “Stroyl.” 

THE first “ County Council Year-Book,” edited by 
Mr. F. B. Browne, is an attractive-looking volume 
for a work of the kind. It seems to be very 
thorough, as it gives not only the constitution of the 
various County Councils in the kingdom, but, in the 
majority of cases, a summary of the work done. 
The volume also includes a number of special articles 
on subjects connected with County Government by 
various writers. Numerous portraits add much to 
the interest of the book. 


Tue fifth volume of JEHAN DE WAURIN’S “Col- 
lection of Chronicles and Ancient Histories of Great 
Britain,” published by the authority of the Lords 
Commissioners, dates from 1447 to 1471. It is edited 








by the late SrR WittiAM Harpy, F.S.A., and Mr. 
EDWARD L. C. P. Harpy, F.S.A. 





A pbiscussION has been going on in the Nation 
regarding the use of the phrase “ of consequence ”’ in 
lieu of “ consequently.” “ F. H.” writes from Marles- 
ford, England, that “it was used by Cowper, THOMAS 
TYRWHITT, GOLDSMITH, and SouTHEY before 1800; 
and since by MACKINTOSH, GODWIN, Scott,and others.” 
Except when it means “of importance” the phrase 
is now obsolete. Here seems to be one of those little 
mysteries of that providence which looks after the 
development of languages. Why should the adver- 
bial force be left in “of course,” and “of necessity,” 
and why should it be taken from “ of consequence ” ? 
Chance is your only phrase-monger. 


Tue first of July is very near at hand, and still 
there is uncertainty as to whether the President of 
the United States will make the necessary declaration 
that England comes within the provisions of the 
Copyright Act. English lawyers and Ministers con- 
tend that we already grant free reciprocity to 
American authors, but apparently there is some 
doubt on this point on the part of the law- 
officers at Washington. In the meantime there is 
confusion in the publishing business on both sides 
of the Atlantic, and heavy losses must fall both 
upon publishers and authors unless a little common 
sense is exhibited by the authorities in both 
countries. Truly the history of this Copyright 
business has from beginning to end been the reverse 
of creditable. 








M. TRICOUPIS AND THE BALKAN 
CONFEDERATION. 





(BY THE LATE SERBIAN MINISTER FOR FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS.) 
HE Balkan nations are as apt to exaggerate their 
progress as they, in all ages, have been apt to 
overrate their strength. We have undoubtedly 
made, and are still making, creditable progress, and 
the Bulgarians have made a quite exceptional 
advance. But, after all, the very foundation of our 
future has not been placed yet on a safe rock. We 
build, it is true, but sometimes we feel as if we were 
building on sand. In fact, we are only in the 
beginning of the first chapter of our political Genesis. 
The indispensable conditions of an enduring inde- 
pendence and liberty are still, as the earth was in 
the beginning, “ without form and void,” and, indeed, 
“darkness is upon the face of the deep.” Yet, as 
“the spirit of God moved upon the face of the 
waters” then, so (and I speak with all due reverence), 
does that spirit of God move now above the Balkan 
nations and inspires them with the saving idea of a 
Confederation. 

It would be too much to say that a Confederation 
of the Balkan States is an indispensable interest 
of Europe. It is of unmistakable and elementary 
interest to Europe that the Balkan Peninsula should 
not be transformed either into an Austrian or a 
Russian dependency. How this may be prevented 
is, in reality, but a question of secondary importance. 
Not long ago Europe went into a bloody and costly 
war to uphold “ the integrity of the Ottoman Em- 
pire.” The integrity of that Empire was not the 
absolute end of the European policy, but only a polite 
formula of a policy of which the true object was to 
obstruct effectually Russia’s advance. When at last 
the futility of that formula was shown, Europe tried 
to effect the same end by encouraging the political 
aspirations of the Balkan nations. There was a 
time when England and France, as well as Austria, 
supported the national policy of Serbia. At present 
it seems that at least four out of the seven Great 
Powers give all their moral support to the natural 
evolution of a great and strong Bulgaria. The 
policy of these four Great Powers is quite intelligible 
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to us. It is the practical application of a great 
“natural law in the spiritual world”; it is a prac- 
tical illustration of the truth of those remarkable 
words: “unto every one that hath shall be given.” 
I am perfectly aware that as long as we Serbians 
gave evidences of order and strength, and exhibited 
capacity to rally other Balkan nations around us 
and with us, we ourselves had the support of five of 
the Great Powers. But it seems that we have com- 
mitted a series of mistakes, whilst the Bulgarians 
have given remarkable and indisputable proofs of an 
independent national spirit, and so the support of at 
least four Great Powers has been transferred from 
the Serbians to the Bulgarians. 

This policy is not only intelligible, it seems to 
some politicians very practical and even grand, being 
nothing else than the policy of “ natural selection,” 
and therefore quite scientific. But if we take it 
from the scientific sphere, and analyse it from a 
political point of view, we shall find that it means, 
practically, only supporting the hegemony of the 
Bulgarian race at the expense of the Serbian and 
Hellenic races in the Peninsula. But to support the 
hegemony of one race means nothing else than pro- 
voking other races to a struggle for life. And a 
struggle among such stubborn and (I may say so 
without conceit) such heroic races as the Greeks, 
Bulgarians, and Serbians, cannot end otherwise than 
it has ended once before—a foreign race will simply 
step in and gather the spoil. Towards the end of 
the fourteenth century the Turks came in, and, in 
a marvellously short time and with a comparatively 
small force, occupied the Greek Empire, and the 
kingdoms of Bulgaria, Serbia, Bosnia, and Albania, 
because these States were completely exhausted in 
their continual struggles among themselves. History 
will repeat itself, because history has her own 
natural and immutable laws. 

Not the hegemony of one race over the others, 
but the equilibrium of political power among the 
Balkan States, and the establishment of peace and 
friendship among the Balkan races, ought to be the 
aim of all who sincerely wish to preserve and 
strengthen the independence of the Balkan pen- 
insula. I have not the slightest doubt that such a 
policy could find enthusiastic supporters in England, 
whether the Premier be the Marquess of Salisbury or 
Mr. Gladstone. But it would be necessary that the 
statesmen of the Balkan nations, and these nations 
themselves, give proofs that such a policy is prac- 
ticable. It would be simply absurd for Balkan 
politicians to expect England to work for the Balkan 
Confederation while the Balkan nations themselves 
do not offer the slightest point d’appui for such a 
policy. 

It is from this point of view that I wish to draw 
attention to the visits of M. Tricoupis to Belgrade 
and Sofia. These visits are a practical proof that at 
least the Greek statesmen are earnestly considering 
the feasibility of a Balkan Confederation. It is 
quite in order that the first ray of hope for us all 
should come from Greece. The visit of M. Tricoupis 
has given the expression, the accentuated expression, 
to the political importance of the position Greece 
occupies in the East, an importance which is not 
sufficiently appreciated either in Europe or even in 
Greece. If it throws its weight with one or other 
of the contending Slavonic States of the Balkans, 
Greece will be in a position to have a decisive word. 
If the Balkan Confederation ever becomes a reality, 
it will be due to the Greek statesmen, and its history 
will commence from the day on which M. Tricoupis 
left Athens for Belgrade and Sofia. Greece alone 
can impose on herself, and make obligatory therefore 
on others, the sacrifices necessary for the formation 
of such a Confederation. It is evident that to live 
amicably as confederates, all the Balkan nations 
must sacrifice some ambitions, pretensions, and, per- 
haps, some real but minor interests for the sake of 
greater and higher interests. Greece could impose 
such sacrifices on the Bulgarians and Serbians, be- 
cause Greece could say to each of these nations: 





“ Accept the Confederation or you will find yourself 
alone, opposed to a League!” 

Even if this journey of M. Tricoupis should have 
no immediate and material results, he has done 
honour to his country by coming forward as a Greek 
patriot—not as the leader of a political party—to 
inquire about the conditions of an eventual Con- 
federation. He has done only what could be ex- 
pected from him when he repeatedly declared in 
Belgrade, that the Greek nation, though divided into 
parties concerning internal questions, was always 
“ one and indivisible” concerning its national foreign 
policy. He possibly disappointed somewhat the 
Serbian patriots who urged that a purely Greco- 
Serbian league was the first object to be aimed at, 
for he repeatedly and impressively declared that a 
far greater aim was the confederation of all the 
nations of the Peninsula, and that the first thing to in- 
quire into was: Why should not there be a sincere 
friendship between Greeks, Serbians, and Bulgarians, 
as well as sincere friendship between Greeks and 
Serbians? M. Tricoupis proved that he meant what 
he said when he went direct from Belgrade to see 
the Bulgarian leaders in Sofia. 

Many Serbians of different political parties united 
in offering a banquet to M. Tricoupis. The Radicals 
were represented by such leading men as Katich, the 
President of the National Assembly, Nikolayevich, 
late Rector of the University ; the Progressists were 
powerfully represented by the former Ministers, M. 
Garashanin, General Horvatorich, Colonel Franasso- 
vich; and the Liberals by General Leshyanin and 
Colonel Dragashevich. In answering the toast “To 
the Greek nation,’ coupled with his name, M. 
Tricoupis dwelt first on the duty of every Balkan 
nation to do everything in its power to keep up and 
develop its own national individuality, and then on 
the desirability that they all should learn to know 
each other better and approach each other closer. 
Once convinced of the solidarity of their rights 
and interests, the Balkan nations would march 
courageously forward, supporting each other in the 
accomplishment of their patriotic tasks. If they 
wait for outsiders and foreigners to protect their 
national interests, they will have to wait in vain. 
The independence of the Balkan peninsula can be 
secured only by the combined efforts of the Balkan 
nations themselves. These were the great truths 
which M. Tricoupis sought to impress on his hearers. 
It is not surprising that the banquet turned into an 
enthusiastic ovation for Greece and its great states- 
man. 

The numerous friends of M. Tricoupisin England 
will rejoice to see that he was as well received by the 
Bulgarian politicians as by the Serbians. And all 
friends of the Balkan nations must congratulate him 
on his self-imposed mission to the Serbians and 
Bulgarians, and find in his proceedings new grounds 
for hope in the ultimate, though probably not very 
speedy, establishment of the Balkan Confederation. 

MIJATOVICH. 








HOW THEY CHECK USELESS LITIGATION 
IN NORWAY. 





N this journal there appeared, a few weeks ago, 
an article describing how Norway controlled its 
retail liquor traffic; in the present article we pro- 
pose to describe another very important Norwegian 
institution, and show how that country controls its 
proposing litigants. 

Throughout the whole country there are estab- 
lished—in every town and parish—Boards of Con- 
ciliation, with the view of arranging disputes 
between parties out of court. Every proposing 
litigant must, as a preliminary step, present his case 
to the local Board of Conciliation to whose jurisdic- 
tion it belongs, and obtain the Board's certificate 
that the case has been dealt with, unavailingly, by 
the Board of Conciliation, to bring about an amicable 
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settlement between the parties to it, before the 
case can be prosecuted further, in the courts of 


justice. Ifa defendant refuses to appear before the 
Board of Conciliation in answer to its summons, 
without lawful excuse, the Board certifies the fact, 
and the plaintiff has then free access to prosecute 
his case in the courts of justice; but in such a case, 
the defendant has to pay all the plaintiff's law costs 
in the court of first instance, no matter what its 
judgment on the merits may be. That circum- 
stance effectually secures the attendance of a de- 
fendant before the Board of Conciliation when 
summoned. 

The intervention of the local Boards of Concilia- 
tion does, as a matter of fact, nip the great bulk of 
possible litigation in the bud. According to the 
latest statistics on the subject at present available— 
for 1888 —the Boards of Conciliation succeeded in 
amicably arranging out of court about 88 per cent. 
of the cases brought before them, leaving, thus, only 
about 12 per cent. to be prosecuted in the courts of 
justice. In 1888, the total number of cases brought 
before the Boards of Conciliation was 103,969. Of 
these, 83,315 cases were either withdrawn, con- 
ciliated, or refused certificate of access to the courts 
of justice ; 69,573 cases were small-debt cases; 7,886 
cases were cases in which the principal claim made 
was admitted to be correct by the defendant, in its 
material points, and the Board of Conciliation 
exercised in them, at the plaintiff's special request 
alone, its right, in undisputed cases, to impose a 
judgment on the defendant; 171 cases were under 
continuation at the close of the year; and only 12,957 
cases were certified for prosecution in the courts of 
justice. 

Broadly speaking, it may be said that every case 
that arises—except criminal cases the subject of 
public prosecution—must be presented, in the first 
instance, to the local Board of Conciliation. 

The plaintiff and defendant must appear in per- 
son before the Board of Conciliation unless lawfully 
excused; in which case they may appear by a 
deputy, who must be provided with a written 
mandate authorising him to bind his principal to 
any settlement of the dispute that may be arrived 
at. Practising solicitors, or anyone in their em- 
ployment, are disqualified from acting as deputy 
or appearing for another before the Boards of 
Conciliation, except in the special case of being 
the mandatory of a foreigner residing out of 
Norway. 

The expense of submitting a case to the Board of 
Conciliation is a perfect trifle. The costs are 10}d. 
fee for the summons to defendant to appear before 
the Board, a court-fee of 103d. payable by the plain- 
tiff, when the case is heard; to which is added a 
second court-fee of 10}d., payable by the defendant, 
in the event of an amicable settlement of the dispute 
being arrived at by the Board's conciliating offices. 
Of course, the terms of a settlement may include a 
different distribution of these fees. 

The 88 per cent. of cases, referred to above, were 
therefore amicably and finally arranged out of court 
by the intervention of the Boards of Conciliation, 
and settled speedily without any litigation whatever 
at an expense of 2s. 74d. each case. 

Solicitors appear on the scene after, not before, 
the Boards of Conciliation have dealt with the case. 
Until then they are entirely muzzled. The existence 
of the touting solicitor, or of the solicitor who takes 
up a case on speculation, is made impossible; and, 
further, a defendant is efficiently protected from a 
plaintiff who speculates on worrying him into a 
payment to compromise or settle a trumpery or 
trumped-up claim. 

Even the small fees stated above are only charge- 
able to people to whom it would be no hardship to 
pay them. A poor plaintiff or defendant to whom 
it would be a hardship to pay the fees—small as 
they are—is entitled to all the benefits of the inter- 
vention of the Boards of Conciliation without any 
charge whatever. The millionaire and the pauper 








stand on exactly the same terms as far as the merits 
of the case submitted are concerned; the millionaire 
has his wealth recognised in the matter of payment 
of the fees, and the pauper has his poverty recog- 
nised in the same matter by being charged no fees. 
The millionaire must stand or fall on the merits of 
his case alone, before the Board of Conciliation, 
without any assistance from solicitors skilled in the 
cunning of their craft. 

The general expenses of the Boards of Concilia- 
tion are paid out of the county rates, and the fees 
collected go into the commissioner's own pockets, 
otherwise the position of commissioner of a Board of 
Conciliation is an honorary one. 

The Boards of Conciliation have, strictly speaking, 
not a judicial function, and cannot compel a plaintiff 
or defendant to accept their view of the merits of a 
case presented to them; but in a special and large 
class of cases, such as small debts, where the 
principal sum is admittedly due, and where dispute, 
if any, is confined to side issues, such as rate of 
interest on the debt, terms of payment, &c., the 
Boards may, in cases not exceeding 500 kroner in 
value (about £28), arbitrate on the issues in dispute, 
on the plaintiff's special demand to do so, alone, and 
impose on the defendant an interim judgment, which 
becomes absolute unless immediately appealed to the 
judge of the Court of First Instance. With the con- 
sent of both parties to a case the Boards may act as 
arbitrators, as such, assume a judicial function; in 
such a case the Board’s judgment is final and un- 
appealable, except on a technical ground. An ordin- 
ary case that has been amicably arranged before the 
Board of Conciliation is also finally settled with all 
the effect of a judgment as soon as the terms of the 
settlement are entered in the Board’s minute book 
and subscribed by the parties, the commissioners 
acting as witnesses; such a settlement is absolute 
and unappealable. 

Every town has its Board of Conciliation; and 
every parish throughout the country has its local 
Board, and if of very great extent may have 
more than one; as the law under which the 
Boards exist provides that, as a rule, no man shall 
be compelled to travel more than about twenty- 
eight English miles to reach his local Board of 
Conciliation. 

The Boards meet for the disposal of cases, once a 
week in towns, and once a month in rural districts. 
They sit de die in diem until all cases, in which 
summonses have been issued, have been called and 
heard, finally disposed of, or continued for a stated 
reason, accepted by the Board as good and sufficient, 
but only with consent of both parties, and a case 
can only be continued once, and must be finally 
disposed of at the Board’s next meeting. 

The Boards of Conciliation consist of two com- 
missioners, who are elected by popular vote. 
Solicitors are ineligible. The commissioners are 
always gentlemen of undoubted probity and the 
highest local standing. They are nominated for 
election by the municipal council in towns, and by 
the parish boards in rural districts. The localisa- 
tion of the Boards, the mode of appointment and 
intimate local knowledge of the commissioners, 
secures that, as a general rule, the commissioners 
have some personal acquaintance or knowledge of 
the parties who appear before them with their dis- 
putes, their private characters and circumstances ; a 
knowledge which is invaluable in promoting success- 
ful efforts at conciliation. The commissioners are 
elected to serve for three years. 

All eases brought before the Boards of Concilia- 
tion are heard in the strictest privacy, no others 
than the plaintiff and defendant being admitted to 
the presence of the commissioners. Having to appear 
in person, it very frequently happens that a plaintiff 
and defendant, when brought face to face with each 
other in the ante-room, while in attendance waiting 
for their case to be called, come to a settlement at 
the last moment, between themselves, so that, when 
called before the commissioners, all that remains for 
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these gentlemen to do is, to bind the parties to the 
terms of the settlement by a signed entry in the 
Board's minute book. 

Besides the simplicity and costlessness of the pro- 
ceedings before the Boards of Conciliation, there is 
also great speed in arriving at a settlement, or in 
getting a case certified for prosecution in the courts 
of justice. A summons to appear before the Board 
of Conciliation need only have one clear day to run 
in towns, and four clear days in a rural district, 
before it must be answered; and when the case is 
called it must be disposed of, unless adjourned with 
the consent of both parties, and it can only be 
adjourned once, for a special stated reason, approved 
of by the commissioners, and only till the Board's 
next meeting. It must then be finally disposed of, 
and be amicably arranged, dismissed, or certified as 
competent for proceedings in the courts of justice. 

The advantage of Boards of Conciliation is so 
well understood and appreciated in Norway, that it 
is a very common thing for the banks, in certain 
classes of their transactions, or when people gene- 
rally enter into a contract of any kind, that they 
insert an article into their contracts providing that, 
in the event of disputes arising, the parties to the 
contract bind themselves to accept and abide by the 
judgment of the local Board of Conciliation; the 
commissioners being in that case empowered to act 
as arbitrators, and their judgment as arbitrators 
acquires all the force of the judgment of a court of 
justice, and is unappealable except on a technical 
ground. Tuos. M. WILson. 

Bergen, 1891. 








AN EPIC IN YELLOW. 





HERE was a culminating growth of irritation on 
board the Merrie Monarch. The Captain was 
markedly fitful and—to a layman’s eye—unreliable 
at the helm; the Honourable was smoking violently, 
and the Newspaper Correspondent (representing an 
American syndicate) chewed his cigar in silence. 

“Yes,” the Member of Parliament continued, “ if 
I had my way I'd muster every mob of Chinamen in 
Australia, I'd have one thundering big round-up, 
and into the Pacific and the Indian Sea they'd go to 
the crack of a stock-whip or the crack of something 
else that’s more convincing.” The Honourable was 
in accord with the Squatting Member in the principle 
of his argument if not in the violence of his remedies. 
He was a young travelling Englishman ; one of that 
class who are Radicals at twenty, Independents at 
thirty, and Conservatives at forty. He had not yet 
reached the intermedial stage. He saw in this mad- 
cap labour Member one of the crude but strong 
expressions of advanced civilisation. He had the 
noble ideal of Australia as a land trodden only by 
the Caucasian. The Correspondent, much to our 
surprise, had by his occasional interjections at the 
beginning of the discussion showed that he was not 
antipathetic to Mongolian immigration. The Cap- 
tain ?—That is to come. 

“Yes, I'd give ‘em Botany Bay, my word!” 
added the Member as an anti-climax. 

The Captain let go the helm with a suddenness 
which took our breath away, and apparently utterly 
regardless that we were going straight as an arrow on 
the Island of Pentecost, the shore of which, in its topaz 
and emerald tints, being pretty enough to look at but 
not to attack end on. He pushed both hands down 
deep into his pockets and squared himself for war. 

“ Mr. Member,” he said, “that kind of talk may 
be good enough for the House of Parliament and for 
labour meetings, but it isn’t proper diet for the 
Merrie Monarch. It’s a kind of political gospel 
that’s no better than the creed of the Malay who 
runs amuck. God‘s Providence! Where would your 
Port Darwin Country have been without the China- 
man? What would have come to tropical agri- 


culture in North Queensland if it hadn't been for 





the same? And what would all your cities do for 
vegetables to eat and clean shirts to their backs if it 
wasn’t for the Chinkie? And as for their morals, 
look at the police records of any well-regulated city 
where they are—well-regulated, mind you; not like 
San Francisco! I pity the morals of a man and the 
stupidity of him and the benightedness of him that 
would drive the Chinaman out at the point of the 
bayonet or by the crack of a rifle. I pity that man, 
and—and I wash my hands of him.” 

And having said all this with a strong Scotch 
accent the Captain opportunely turned to his duty 
and prevented us from trying conclusions with the 
walls of a precipice, over which fell silver streams of 
water like giant ropes up which the Naiads might 
climb to the balmy enclosures where the Dryads 
dwelt. The beauty of the scene was but a mechanical 
impression, to be remembered afterwards when 
thousands of miles away, for the Correspondent now 
at last lit his cigar and took up the strain. “Say 
the Captain's right,” hesaid. “ You English are awful 
prigs and hypocrites, politically; as selfish a lot as 
you'll find on the face of the globe.” (The Honour- 
able’s face was a study. It was a whole gamut of 
expressions.) “But in this matter of the Chinaman 
there isn’t any difference between a man from Oregon 
and one from Sydney, only the Oregonian isn’t a 
prig and a hypocrite; he’s only a brute, a bragging, 
hard-handed brute. He got the Chinaman to build 
his railways—he couldn't get any other race to do 
it; same fix as the planter in North Queensland with 
the Polynesian ; and to serve him in pioneer times 
and open up the country, and when that was done 
he turns round and says, ‘Out you go, you Chinkie! 
out you go and out you stay! We're going to reap 
this harvest all alone! We're going to Chicago you 
clean off the table!’ And Washington, the Home of 
Freedom and Tammany Rings, shoves a prohibitive 
Bill through the Legislature just as Sir Henry Parkes 
did in Sydney ; only Sir Henry talked a lot of Sunday- 
school business about the solidarity of the British 
race, and Australia for the Australians, and all that 
patter, and the Oregonian showed his dirty palm of 
selfishness straight out, and didn’t blush either. 
‘Give ‘em Botany Bay! Give ‘em the stock-whip 
and the rifle!’ That's a nice gospel for the Anglo- 
Saxon dispensation !” 

The suddenness of the attack overwhelmed the 
Member, but he was choking with wrath. Hadn't he 
stone-walled in the New South Wales Parliament 
for nine hours, and been placed on a Royal Com- 
mission for that service? “My word!” But the 
box of cigars was here amiably passed by the 
Honourable, and what seemed like a series of inter- 
national complications was stayed. It was perhaps 
fortunate, however, that at this moment a new 
interest sprang up. We were rounding a lofty 
headland crowned with groves of cocoa-palms and 
bananas and with trailing skirts of flowers and 
vines, when we saw ahead of us a pretty little bay, 
and on the shore a human being plainly not a Poly- 
nesian. Up the hillside that rose suddenly from 
the beach was a thatched dwelling, not built open 
all round like most native houses, and apparently 
having but one doorway. In front of the house, 
and near it, was a tall staff, and on the staff the 
British Flag! 

In a moment we, too, had the British Flag flying 
at our mast-head. 

Long ago I ceased to wonder at coincidences, still 
I confess I was scarcely prepared for the Correspond- 
ent’s exclamation, as taking the marine glass from 
his eyes, he said, “ Well I'm decalogued, if it isn’t a 
Chinaman!” It certainly was so. Here on the 
Island of Pentecost, in the New Hebrides, was a 
Celestial washing clothes on the beach as much at 
home as if he were in Tacoma or Cooktown. The 
Member's “ My oath!” the Honourable’s “ Ah!” and 
the Captain’s chuckle were as weighty with import- 
ance as if the whole question of Chinese immigration 
was now to be settled. As we hove-to and dropped 
anchor a boat was pushed out into the surf by a 
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man who had hurriedly come down the beach from 
the house. In a moment or two he was alongside. 
An English face and English voice greeted us, and 
in the doorway of the house were an Englishwoman 
and her child. 

What pleasure this meeting gave to us and to 
the trader—for such he was—those only can know 
who have sailed these Southern Seas through long 
and nerveless tropic days, and have lived, as this 
man did with his wife and child, for months never 
seeing a white face, and ever in danger of an 
attack from cannibal tribes, who, when apparently 
most disposed to amity, are really planning a 
massacre. Yet with that instinct of gain so strong 
in the Anglo-Saxon, this trader had dared the worst 
for the chance of making money quickly and plenti- 
fully by the sale of copra to occasional vessels. But 
what should this wife and child be doing here? 
Traders generally avoided that danger I know their 
romantic story, but cannot tell it now. The China- 
man had come with the trader from Queensland, and 
we were assured was “as good as gold.” If colour 
counted, he looked it. At this the pro-Mongolian 
magnanimously forbore to show any signs of 
triumph. The Correspondent, on the contrary, 
turned to the Chinaman and began chaffing him; 
he continued it as the others, save myself, passed 
on towards the house. This was the close of the 
dialogue :—“ Well, you good Englishman, John ? 
You like British flag? You fight?” And John, 
blinking jaundicely, replied, “John allee samee 
Linglishman—muchee flightee blimeby—nigger no 
eatee China boy”; and he chuckled. 

A day and a night we lingered in the little Bay 
of Vivi, and then we left it behind; each one of us, 
however, watching till we could see the house on 
the hillside and the flag no longer, and one at least 
wondering if that secret passage into the hills from 
the palm-thatched home would ever be used as the 
white dwellers fled for their lives. 

We had promised that, if we came near the Island 
of Pentecost again on our cruise, we would spend 
an idle day or two again in the pretty bay. Two 
months passed and then we kept our word, and as 
we rounded the lofty headland the Correspondent 
said, “Say I'm hankering after that baby!” But 
the Captain at that moment hoarsely cried, “ God’s 
love! but where is the house and the flag?” Ay! 
where were they? There was no house and there 
was no flag above the Bay of Vivi! 

Ten minutes afterwards we stood beside the 
flagstaff, and at our feet lay a moaning, mangled 
figure. It was the Chinaman, and over his gashed 
misery were drawn the folds of that flag. What 
horror we feared for those who were not to be seen 
needs no telling here. 

As for the Chinaman, it was as he said; the 
cannibals would not “eatee Chinee boy.” They 
were fastidious. They left him, disdaining even 
to take his head for a trophy. Hours after, on 
board the Merrie Monarch, we learned in fragments 
the sad story. It was he that covered the retreat 
of the wife and child into the hills when the 
husband had fallen. (We found the two safe the 
next week on the other side of the Island.) 

The last words that the dying man said were 
these: “ Blitish flag wellee good thing, keepee China 
boy walm; wellee good thing, keepee China boy 
cold; plentee good thing, China boy sleepee in all 
a-time.” 

And soit was. With rude rites, but with reverent 
hands, we lowered him to the deep from the decks 
of the Merrie Monarch, and round him was that 
flag under which he had fought for English woman 
and English child so valorously. 


“ And he went like a warrior into his rest 
With the Union Jack around him.” 


That was the paraphrasing epitaph the Correspond- 
ent wrote in the pretty Bay of Vivi, and when he 
read it, we drank in silence to the memory of “a 
Chinkie.” G. P. 











































































LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—wo— - 


THE EDUCATION BILL: A WORD FOR THE 
CHILDREN. 


Srr,—In view of the very material relief now about to be 
afforded under the Government’s Assisted Education Bill to the 
parents of primary school pupils, the moment is particularly 
opportune for calling special attention to the necessity for 
extending in very many districts—indeed, most of the agricul- 
tural districts—the average length of school life. 

I am aware that freedom from fee-payment will, if the Bill 
becomes law, extend at least up to fourteen years of age, maybe 
beyond, but, as a practical worker in the cause, I am also 
thoroughly convinced that the very great majority of the pupils 
of many districts will have no opportunity of enjoying the best 
end of the education now so largely to become gratuitous, unless 
the standards for exemption for school attendance, varying as 
they do up and down the country from the Third to the Sixt 1 of 
the Standards of the Code, be materially raised. 

Even with the fee abolished for attendance beyond the limit 
of compulsion, parents cannot be — to legislate for them- 
selves in advance of the Statute Book. 

The deplorably early age at which hundreds of thousands 
of infant toilers go out into the labour world is annually bewailed 
by the Committee of Council on Education. In their last issued 
report the Lords of the Committee say :— 

“ We are sorry to find, on examining the school returns, that 
the education of so many children of ten years of age and 
upwards is discontinued, as soon as, by passing the prescribed 
standard, they are freed from the obligation to attend school, 
and become entitled to go to work. Out of 481,106 children pre- 
sented in Standard IV. in 1888, as many as 167,742 disappeared 
from the examination lists of our schools in 1889 ; while the 
309,388 scholars in Standard V. of 1888, fell in the year to 
138,864, and the 127,863 scholars in Standard VI. to 38,362.” 

The agricultural districts show even worse in this respect. 
Taking the four counties Wilts, Sussex, Cambridge, and Buck- 
ingham at random; in 1888 there were 19,305 pupils in these four 
counties in the Fourth Standard (which is easily reachable between 
the ages of ten and eleven years) ; in 1889 only 10,630 of these were 
still to be found at me in 1890 so few as 4,426 remained at 
school to present themselves for examination in the Sixth 
Standard; and as far as can be ascertained the return for the 
current year will show less than 1,000 of the original 19,305 at 
school and completing the course of instruction laid down in the 
Code for the Primary scholar. 

“ From every quarter,” reported the majority of the Royal 
Commission, “we have been told that a very great majority of 
children now leave school as soon as they are legally exempted 
from attendance, and that ‘the education of the majority of 
scholars is thus prematurely closed.” Several witnesses assured 
the Commission that in parishes where there is much demand for 
children’s labour, and where the standard of exemption is as low as 
the Fourth, few children remain at school after ten years of age. 

The independent testimony of a rural school teacher is sig- 
nificant. He writeg:—‘‘ The standard for full-time exemption 
is the Fourth (reachable about ten years of age). Less than ten 
per cent. of my pupils ever remain beyond this limit. Indeed, 
so ludicrous is the haste displayed in leaving directly the law 
has been satisfied that the examination day is the last day 7 
which I ever see quite ninety per cent. of my Standard IV. 
scholars. They . up their minds they have passed, and, 
without waiting to be informed on the matter, they clear out the 
same day.” 

The extent of this evil is not fully realised until it is under- 
stood that there are 9,372 local school authorities—in whose 
hands, most unfortunately, this matter of exemption from school 
is left—administering areas with an aggregate population of 
8,230,109 souls, or 31°68 per cent. of the estimated population of 
the country, which make the Fourth Standard, which is easily reach- 
able, as we have said, between ten and eleven years of age, the 
“leaving ” standard for full-time labour of every species, except 
in factories, ete. So long as this anomaly exists, the victory of 
Thursday night last, under which half-time labour in mills and 
factories is not permissible until eleven years of age, and full- 
time not until thirteen is attained, is decidedly qualified and 
limited in its scope. 

But, even worse than this, there are seven agricultural dis- 
triets which lay down the Third Standard as the limit of full- 
time exemption. Probably not one in a hundred of the children 
in these seven enlightened Arcadian districts ever enters a school 
door after ten years of age. The same may be said of the little 
ones in the sixty-eight localities which have set up no educa- 
tional qualification at all, and merely require a chi d to attend 
between the ages of five and ten! To the reader who, havin 
read thus far, is somewhat startled at the figures here disclosed, 
it should be said that the child who wishes to proceed to half- or 
full-time labour is touched by two series of Acts—the Factory Act 
of 1878 (now happily to be amended), and the Edueation Acts of 
1870 and 1876. Under the Factory Act, and after January, 1893, 
under no cireumstances may a child be permitted to work half- 
time until ten years of age, or full-time until thirteen. 
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Under the Education Acts a child may at once proceed to 
half- or full-time labour—hedging, ditching, dropping “ taters,” 
searing crows, or what you will, at ten years of age, provided he 
has acquired the educational attainments — often of the most 
meagre description, and in sixty-eight districts dispensed with 
altogether—prescribed by the local authorities. 

‘The introduction into the Government Bill of any question 
as to the limit of compulsion would probably raise a set of con- 
siderations that might over-weight the measure, and, perhaps, 
delay its ag This must not happen at any price. 

Probably the case might be met if, with the intimation 
announcing the changes in the national policy in respect of 
school fees, the Education Department sent down a very strong 
recommendation to the local authorities impressing upon them 
the great need for uniformly fixing the wees er for total exemp- 
tion at least as high as the standard universally adopted in 
Scotland, viz., the Fifth. j 


WHY NOT A CROMWELL EXHIBITION? 


Srr,— Within the last few years we have had exhibitions in 
London of relics, portraits, ete., of members of the Stuart and 
Tudor families and their contemporaries. This year we have had 
a similar exhibition of the four Georges. These exhibitions have 
attracted the public in great numbers, and have proved, I believe, 
financially successful. But Iam greatly surprised to find that 
no attempt is being made to get up an exhibition connected with 
the Protectorate of Oliver Cromwell—* The greatest Prince that 
ever ruled England” ( Macaulay). 

Numbers of original letters, portraits, weapons, ete., and other 
interesting relics of those mighty men who made England re- 
spected and feared throughout Europe, and who formed the bone 
and sinew of the New England over the sea, are scattered through- 
out the length and breadth of this country. Perhaps one of the 
most interesting of these relics is the noble head of the great 
Protector himself, struck off with such malignity by his enemies 
at Tyburn gallows two years after his burial at Westminster 
Abbey, and subsequently placed over the entrance to the Great 
Hall, where it remained a long time, in company with the heads 
of Ireton and Bradshaw. Surely all of us who are proud of 
being the fellow-countrymen of Oliver Cromwell, John oepden, 
Milton, Eliot, Pym, and their brother-heroes, and who value 
the Protestant religion and the liberties which they secured at 
such a = for their descendants, would be deeply interested in 
an exhibition recalling the glorious memories of the mighty dead. 
Are not our Puritan fathers at least as worthy of honourable 
remembrance as Henry VIII., murderer and adulterer; Mary 
Stuart; James I.; Charles I., with his Star Chamber, ship- 
money, and his ideas of the divine right of kings to do what- 
soever seemed right in their eyes; Charles II., the shameless 
profligate and hireling of France; James II.; the four Georges, 
whose characters and conduct Walpole and Thackeray have so 
faithfully portrayed? Are not, Task, our patriots and martyrs 
better than these? It might be said that the life-work .of the 
Cromwellians, as well as that of Fox, Bunyan, the Wesleys, and 
Whitfield, has been so woven into the heart of the nation that so 
long as that heart endures the effect and example of these illus- 
trious men must endure also—“ Si monumentym quzeris, cireum- 
spice.” 

Nevertheless, were a collection of relies, ete., of their epoch 
brought together under one roof in London, it could not fail to 

rove of surpassing interest to the English-speaking race on 
roth sides of the Atlantic, and tend to foster in the hearts of 
the rising generation deep feelings of love and veneration for 
their heroic and saintly fathers.—I am, yours faithfully, 

London, June, 1891. ~* 0.D. 


GAMBLING, EXTORTING, AND ACCUMULATING. 


Srr,—I presume that the gambling principle or element is to 
be discerned in every transaction in which the gain by one or by 
some of the persons concerned therein—and which necessarily 
involves a loss to another or to others of such persons—is deter- 
mined by some result or issue which cannot with certainty be 
foretold by any of them at the time when they severally enter 
into the compact which forms the basis of the transaction. 

If all such transactions are immoral, then the purchase of 
goods in anticipation of realising a profit thereon, not by virtue 
of any additional utility-value imparted to such goods by the 
purchaser thereof, but simply through an advance in their 
market-price, must also be immoral. 

It surely cannot be rationally contended that there is any 
moral distinction between staking money on the prospect of a 
rise in the market-price of cotton on the one hand, and upon that 
of the winning of a race by a certain horse on the other. And 
accordingly the enormous wealth of Mr. Peabody, the philan- 
thropist (the result, I believe, of suecessfal operations on the 
Stock Exchange), must represent the sam acquired by him 
through the practice, on a large scale, of such immorality. 
Whether it be so or not I do not profess to decide ; I would ole 
invite those who denounce the principle, when it appears in one 
or more particular forms to which they happen to object, to be 
consistent by denouncing it in all. 

But as regards the economic question, I would say that each 





and every amount of wealth that is gained by one, and which in 
the acquisition thereof shall not have conferred an equal amount 
of aggregate benefit upon a greater or less number of others, 
must, to the extent that it does not have this result, involve a loss 
at least equal to the gain, because all wealth is the production of 
labour ; and no person can acquire wealth in any degree, nor yet 
even exist, by his own ensted labour. 

In all trading and commercial operations, as at present con- 
ducted, gambling and extortion (I use this term in its economic, 
and not in a moral, sense) are predominant features, while those 
of bribery and fraud are scarcely less discernible; and the 
aggregate waste of wealth-productive power which they involve 
vastly and immeasurably exceeds the amount of wealth that 
results therefrom. 

It must be so if the assertion of “A Merchant” (who, 
therefore, is presumptively a competent authority) in his letter 
on the Co-operative Movement in THe SPEAKER of the 6th inst. 
may be accepted as true, for in the last paragraph of his letter 
he says, “ We all prey upon each other, co-operatives included.” 
And the conclusion which his argument appears to logically 
involve is that co-operative trading organisations occasion a 
national loss, because they do not prey so successfully upon 
society as does the individual trading which they tend to dis- 
place. 

The industrial waste in a game at baccarat—irrespective of 
that (if any) of the players themselves—is infinitesimally small 
in comparison to that (which increases with each and eve 
increase in trade) involved in the production of the met | 
for this commercial, predatory, and wealth-destructive strife, 
inasmuch as the wealth for which those engaged therein gamble 
(and, more or less frequently, cheat) is composed of the earnings 
of industry extorted through an arbitrarily imposed necessity 
which is attributable to the fact that the industrial classes are 
compelled to pay for the permission to exercise industrial fune- 
tions of any and every description ; and the price of this com- 
mercial commodity advances “pro rata” with each and every 
increase of productive power, but to which those from whom 
such permissive grants as they may choose to sell or let must be 
bought have, in a vast number of cases, contributed nothing 
whatever. 

The accumulation of wealth that is based upon extortion I 
believe to ba the main cause to which pernicious gambling is 
traceable. It is condemned in Scripture, both Old (see Deut. 
xvii. 17) and New; and with especial force by the Author of 
Christianity Himself. 

There are two distinct remedies for vicious gambling and for 
immoderately accumulating. The one is that enjoined b 
Christ, and consists in “ distributing that which you have got,” 
and the other consists in the strict observance of the fanda- 
mental economic law which enjoins that each should earn what 
he gets; and then none would get more than they ought to 
have; and if any should get more than they want or can utilise, 
they would have the satisfaction of knowing that they had given 
more than equivalent UTiLiry-value in return for that which 
they would have received. 

I believe these to be the conclusions which the fundamental 
axioms and principles enunciated by the great author of “ The 
Wealth of Nations ” logically and necessarily involve. 

And it appears to me that the generally recognised authori- 
ties on political economy, instead of correctly applying these 
pe to existing conditions, have advanced a theory of the 
aw of supply and demand which will not stand the test of 
analysis.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

RicHarp W. PERKINS. 

King-Stanley, Gloucestershire, 22nd June, 1891. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





THE SPEAKER OFFICE, 
Friday, June 26th, 1891. 

Wn was the most important event of the 

year 1700? Although a desultory reader, 
like Sir Walter's average hero, I have a fancy, 
now and then, to post rapidly along a big tract of 
history, taking but one guide at each stage, and 
earing little so long as he differs agreeably in 
features and conversation from his predecessor. 
So a diarist will give place to an historian, and 
the historian to an essayist, and nothing be asked 
of them except that they amuse and carry me on. 
It is for pleasure, not to explore, that I travel: and 
if a man chooses, instead of climbing an Alp, to look 
at it from the window of a railway-carriage, that is 
his affair. 


I had taken up Pepys and read him through; 
had felt inclined to proceed with Anthony Hamilton, 
and afterwards with Macaulay: and had done so. 
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Coming to the year 1700, where Macaulay breaks in 
his stride and falters, to drop, a few pages later, like 
a tired runner, I asked myself the above question ; 
and answered it, after a little consideration. 





The year 1700 is chiefly memorable as that in 
which Uncle Toby and Corporal Trim posted down 
to Shandy Hall and began their military operations 
on the bowling-green behind the tall yew-hedge. I 
assert this, not because I place fiction above history 
and hold that Uncle Toby on his bowling-green is 
the most delightful figure in fiction. It is true that 
the pictures of Odysseus among the wooers, of Crusoe 
discovering the footprint, of Rebecca on the ledge, of 
Gerard and Denis awaiting their assassins in the bed- 
chamber, of the musketeers on the bastion of Saint- 
Gervais—all these affect me less. But just now I am 
talking of history rather than of fiction ; and pro- 
pose to show that the puffs which Trim blew against 
the mimic fortress from his two Turkish tobacco- 
pipes have had more result than all the powder and 
ball spent in Marlborough’s campaigns. 





Of course they, too, may be traced back to the 
windmill against which Don Quixote tilted. Quixote 
begat Uncle Toby, and Sancho Panza the Corporal. 
But let us begin on English ground, which, indeed, 
yielded so much of its own quality to the breed as 
practically transmuted it. Uncle Toby begat Com- 
modore Trunnion: Trim had two sons—Lieutenant 
Hatchway and Tom Pipes. 





The bowling-green, with its sentry-box, toy 
cannon and model town, was too good to leave no 
descendant. It left many, in fiction and fact. Com- 
modore Trunnion, it will be remembered, had a ditch 
about his house, with a draw-bridge, and a court full 
of patararoes, or swivel-guns, that were always kept 
loaded with shot and fired off on great occasions, 
And you will meet many great-grandchildren of this 
notion in fiction—in “Great Expectations,” for in- 
stance, and one or two other works of Dickens. Of 
course you will meet them in fact. Mr. Wilde in his 
essay on the “ Decay of Lying” prepares you for this. 
Just as London, some while ago, was full of women 
whom Rossetti and Burne Jones had first created on 
canvas; just as “our nineteenth century as we know 
it, is largely an invention of Balzac”; so we may be 
sure the eighteenth century was not long in catching 
up that excellent idea of Uncle Toby’s hobby-horse. 
Here is one instance out of a probable hundred :— 





On the 26th of January, 1765, Lord Byron— 
grand-uncle of the poet—killed his friend and neigh- 
bour, Mr. Chaworth, in a duel at the “Star and 
Garter” tavern, which stood on the site of the 
present Carlton Club. The two men fought, without 
witnesses, in a room lit only by one rush-light, and 
there was a suspicion of foul-play which drove Lord 
Byron out of society. He retired to Newstead, and 
having served, in his youth, as lieutenant under 
Admiral Balchen, he spent the rest of his life in con- 
ducting sham-fights on the lake, between two “ baby- 
forts” that he built on the shore, and a little vessel 
he had brought, on wheels, from the coast. 





Let us go back to Trunnion: for he is important. 
It is not too much to say that he and his retainers— 
grotesque and absurd as they are—have done more 
to shape the landsman’s notion of a British naval 
officer and a British Tar than all the men who really 
fought our battles, from Blake’s time to Pellew’s. 
When Smollett wrote I don’t suppose there was 
upon the seas an officer who had two characteristics 
in common with Trunnion: and though the Commo- 
dore undoubtedly begat imitators I suspect they 
were extremely few. The naval officer of to-day is 
just the naval officer of Elizabeth’s time—one of the 
finest gentlemen on earth. What evidence have we 





of the intrusion of the old grog-nosed, hard-swearing 
bully who stood so long as a type of the British 
admiral and captain? 





If you go to the Naval Exhibition you will find 
no evidence at all. The great commanders whose 
pictures hang there carry the well-bred, cultivated, 
fine-gentleman tradition straight from Drake and 
Essex and Howard of Effingham to the present day. 
Take them as a whole and more intellectual faces 
you can hardly see. Look at Rodney, Duncan, 
Sidney Smith, Nelson—is it not simply astounding 
that the fragile Nelson, with that beautiful face and 
exalted look, the man whose name is the very kernel 
of our national pride, should have been unable to 
efface the old Trunnion nonsense ? 





It is the same with Tom Pipes. After Tom Pipes 
all our seamen were hornpiping drunken imbeciles, 
who bade farewell to Sue in language full of allusions 
to lee-braces, bobstays, loblolly boys and sheet 
anchors, who wore very small jackets and very big 
breeches, dancing-pumps and a little japanned hat. 
Against these pictures, Mr. Clark Russell once pro- 
tested, with righteous wrath, in an essay on “The 
Old Sea-dog.” That Dibdin wrote about such is no 
proof; for Dibdin knew as little about the sea as 
most men. 





But what about Marryat? For Marryat knew 
what he was talking about and yet perpetuated the 
Trunnion tradition. I expect it must be answered 
that Marryat knew his public as well as he knew the 
Navy, and found that the public wanted sea-dogs of 
that particular breed. No doubt they were to be 
found, such is the influence of fiction upon fact: and 
the eye, as Sir Edward Clarke pointed out the other 
day, sees what it expects to see. But whether Eng- 
land’s sailors corresponded to the popular conception 
of them or not, is no matter of mine. I am only 
concerned to show that the most remarkable event 
of the year 1700 occurred, some years later, in a 
book : and that the Navy in which Britons take 
pride—which, after all, is the real navy for them— 
was made by two retired soldiers, out of a hobby- 
horse, a Montero-cap, and a few other toys, on a 
rood-and-a-half of ground at the bottom of a 
kitchen-garden. 
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BROWNING AS A TEACHER. 


Brown1nG 4s A PurLosopnican AND Reticiovs Teacner. By Henry 
Jones, M.A., Professor of Philosophy in the University College 
of North Wales. Glasgow: James Maclehose & Sons, 1891. 


F—as we hold—the proper business of a critic be 
to bring to light the design of his artist and in- 
terpret it for less discerning men, we have but one 
fear for Professor Jones’s book. Itis a sound, careful, 
and balanced piece of criticism ; it enriches the mass 
of “ Browning literature ” with a dignity of which it 
stood in painful need; it is a worthy tribute paid by 
a philosopher to a poet. Our one doubt is, Will it 
be read? For the professor’s English is by no 
means so luminous as his intelligence. He is not 
easily followed: and fails not only in the graces, 
but in the logical requirements of a good prose style. 
His conjunctions and his paragraphs do little justice 
to the connection and proportion of his arguments: 
and we close the book feeling that he sees much 
more lucidly than he can reveal. 

We hasten to say that he sees very lucidly indeed. 
His estimate of Browning’s place in English poetry 
and his apprehension of Browning's “ message” (to 
use the cant term) are remarkably judicious and 
accurate, if we may hold any opinion at all on the 
matter so soon after the poet’s death. Professor 
Jones points out how, after the age of prose, the 
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recognition of a divine element in the world crept 
back into our poetry, with Shelley and Wordsworth ; 
that with Shelley it was little more than “an im- 
passioned sentiment, a glorious intoxication,” whereas 
to Wordsworth in his secluded Rydal, far from the 
“dreary intercourse of daily life,” it resulted “in a 
serene and blessed mood,” a tranquil, contemplative 
joy that was a medicine indeed, but not applicable 
to the sick souls of men and women, struggling in a 
tumultuous world. Two Englishmen in this century 
spoke to the crowd of their fellow-creatures and 
showed that everyone had a share in this divine 
j element, and thereby a responsible position in the 
great scheme of things; that every man is his 
brother's keeper, and has to work out a due share in 
the destiny of humanity. These two Englishmen 
were, of course, Curlyle and Browning. 

Both Carlyle and Browning were interested, first 
and foremost, in the development of human charac- 
ter: but the one in the end found mankind so 
utterly mean and small, and had so constant a dis- 
position (to use Mazzini’s words) to crush the human 
being by comparing him with God, that he landed in 
despair and profitless pessimism. Browning, on the 
other hand, sounded to the end the note of triumph : 
to him it was always— 

** God’s in His heaven, 
All’s right with the world 


” 


And Professor Jones shows us how this happened. 
He died an optimist: but he was always a fight- 
ing optimist. He would not be content with proving 
that God was right “on the whole;” he shirked no 
embarrassing details ; but knew that, to justify God, 
he had to justify all God's ways to man. Con- 
sequently, as Dr. Westcott said, “he has dared to 
look on the darkest and meanest forms of action and 
passion, from which we commonly and rightly turn 
our eyes, and he has brought back for us from this 
universal survey a conviction of hope.” “My stress 
lay,” says the poet, in his preface to “ Sordello,” “on 
the incidents in the development of a soul: little else 
is worth study;” and, confident that there is no 
such thing as a human soul without anything of the 
divine in it, a soul 
“all the same, 
Of absolute and irretrievable black, black’s soul of black 
Beyond white’s power to disintensify,” ; 


he had the courage to seek the “ tongue of elemental 
flame” even in such souls as those of Guido and Mr. 
Sludge, Ned Bratts and the hero of “ Fifine at the 
Fair.” 

But an Optimism such as this, which was Brown- 
ing’s religion, must sooner or later come to blows 
with Ethics. For if there be no incident in human 
history, however ugly and miserable, but has its place 
in a scheme of universal good; and if a God thus fills 
the universe with his presence, he encroaches on the 
freedom and extinguishes the independence of man 
and shuts him off from all moral achievement. This, 
however, is just what Browning was of all men least 
likely to allow. He has no patience with the passive 
character that allows itself to be shaped, or to grow 
like a plant: he will allow no acquiescence in his own 
optimism. It is even better, he teaches, to seek evil 
with one’s whole mind, than to be lukewarm in good- 
ness: to quote Dr. Westcott again, “the spirit in 
which Luther said Pecca fortiter finds in him 
powerful expression.” Let us take but one passage 
to prove this, the moral of “The Statue and the 
Bust” — 

“ Let a man contend to the uttermost 
For his life’s set prize, be it what it will! 


“The counter our lovers staked was lost 
As surely as if it were lawful coin : 
And the sin I impute to each frustrate ghost 


‘*Ts the unlit lamp and the ungirt loin 
Though the end in sight was a vice, I say, 
You, of-the virtue (we issue join) 

How strive you ?—‘De te fabula!’” 


If then Browning “ finds the universe a great plot 
against a pied morality,” how does he reconcile the 





optimistic belief that God shapes all human action 
for the best with the other belief that man has to 
fight the battle of morality in the world? 

If we understand Professor Jones rightly, Brown- 
ing holds that God places all human good in this 
very battle of morality; and that by fighting man 
fulfils his function. “The root of Browning's joy is 
in the need of progress towards an infinitely high 
goal. He rejoices 

“that man is hurled 
From change to change unceasingly, 
His soul's wings never furled.” 


The bliss of endeavour, the infinite worth of the 
consciousness of failure, with its evidence of coming 
triumph, “ the spark that disturbs our clod,” these 
are the essence of his optimistic interpretation of 
human life, and also of his robust ethical doctrine. 
This is as much as to say that man’s bliss lies in 
working out his evolution. And Browning was fully 
aware how it really is to man’s honour, that he was 
once an ape and is now something better— 


“T like the thought He should have lodged me once 
I’ the hole, the cave, the hut, the tenement, 
The mansion and the palace ; made me learn 
The feel o’ the first, before I found myself 
Loftier i’ the last.” 


So man works out his moral progress, which “ is the 
best thing in the world and out of it,” towards an 
ideal which he will never attain, but which spurs 
him on with “the sting that bids nor sit nor stand 
but go.” The ideal without the process is nothing. 
But where Browning failed, according to Professor 
Jones, was that he at this point grows weak in 
courage and did not go on to recognise the imma- 
nence of God in man. Man reaches up to God—by 
what? Not by Knowledge, says the poet, for human 
knowledge is finite and the truth that each man 
reaches is only truth for him, relative, distorted. 
By what then? Browning’s answer is, by Love. 

Here Professor Jones demurs. He fairly and 
frankly explains Browning’s treatment of the prin- 
ciple of Love, and thereafter, for the rest of the 
volume, argues against this dethronement of the 
head in favour of the heart, this neglect of the 
intellect for the feelings, and shows that a theory 
of life so constructed must rest on a basis of agnos- 
ticism. It is weightily, if, here and there, obscurely 
argued. It is moreover the natural protest of the 
philosopher against the poet, and (we suspect) will 
always be. 

For Browning, after all, was an artist: and an 
artist is bound, in our humble opinion, to commit the 
mistake—if mistake it be—of laying stress first on 
the emotions. It is true that Browning. was of all 
poets the one whom philosophers had a chance to 
find on their side. He was no “ God-intoxicated 
man” but a sturdy thinker; and we admit that “in 
nothing is he more original than in the manner in 
which he takes up his task and assumes his artistic 
function. In his postponement of feeling to thought 
we recognise a new poetic method. . . This is 
true. In his method he postponed feeling to thought. 
But when it came to utterance, he spoke in poetry, 
and speaking in poetry he was compelled to reverse 
his method and speak in terms of feeling. He had 
to offer his doctrine in the terms of his art, and his 
art, by its very nature, subjects thought to feeling. 
He was strong, but poetry was stronger: and he 
obeyed. There is little chance, now that Browning 
has failed, that the breach between poetry and 
philosophy will ever be healed. 

Professor Jones introduces his book modestly 
enough. “I am conscious,” he says, “that it is 
wrong to a poet to neglect, or even to subordinate, 
the artistic aspect of his work. At least, it would 
be wrong, if our final judgment on his poetry were 
to be determined on such a method. But there is a 
place for everything ; and even in the case of a great 
poet, there is sometimes an advantage in attempting 
to estimate the value of what he has said, apart 
from the form in which he has said it.” That our 
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author has done this exceedingly well we have 
already hinted; and we must add that when he 
comes to the leap which Browning declined, and 
takes it on his own account, Professor Jones proves 
himself not only an able, but a remarkably bold, 
thinker. 


MEMOIRS OF BARON HAUSSMANN. 


Vol. I.: Avant l'Hétel de Ville. 
Paris: Victor Havard. 1890. 
THE memoirs of Baron Haussmann give an interest- 
ing account of a remarkable career. The two 
volumes at present before us only contain half the 
promised work; we do not know whether their 
author has left the concluding half in a state to 
be published. They comprise, however, the fullest 
answer to his enemies ; they show that, whatever he 
may have owed to Imperial favour, he gained his 
position by passing through the lower grades of an 
arduous administration and distinguishing himself 
in each; and by a minute and sometimes dry 
examination of the financial operations of the 
Prefecture of the Seine, they prove that his ex- 
penditure of money was based on sound calculations, 
and that he was himself no personal gainer by the 
transformation of Paris. Both volumes have an 
especial value for English readers at a time when 
local government, both in town and country, is 
assuming a large importance amongst political 
questions. Baron Haussmann was born and educated 
in the administration. His father, married at the 
age of eighteen to a wife of seventeen, served in the 
commissariat under the First Napoleon and Louis 
Philippe, and survived the fall of the Second Empire 
by six years. The hero, of whom several portraits 
adorn the pages of his memoirs, showing how long 
his correct and intelligent features resisted the 
ravages of age, became officially acquainted with a 
wide expanse of France before he was summoned to 
the capital. Born about the same time as Mr. 
Gladstone and Count Cavour, he began his career at 
the age of twenty-two as secretary to the Prefecture 
of Vienne. He owed this early promotion to the 
friendship of the Duke of Orleans, then Due de 
Chartres, who sat next to him on the benches of the 
Collége Henri IV., and who remained his warm 
friend until his own untimely death. After this he 
became successively sous-préfet of Yssingeaux, high 
in the mountains of Le Puy; of Nérac, on the 
frontiers of Gascony and Guyenne; of Saint Girons, in 
the old country of Foix, where his principal duty was 
to prevent smuggling on the Spanish frontier ; and of 
Blaye in the Gironde, some thirty miles from Bord- 
eaux. Here he acquired a fine taste in the dis- 
crimination of claret, which was useful to him in 
stocking the cellars of the Hétel de Ville. His first 
prefecture was the Puy de DéOme—a territory over 
which any viceroy might be proud torule. In 1850 
he was transferred to the Yonne, where his assist- 
ance was particularly needed to repress revolutionary 
movements, and to secure adhesion to the Imperial 
régime, which was then looming in the distance. The 
Seeond of December found him Prefect of the Gironde, 
in which capacity he undoubtedly rendered good ser- 
vice to his future Sovereign. In all these different 
posts, Haussmann made his mark, and of each success- 
ive residence he has something interesting to relate, 
although his memoirs as they proceed enforce the 
conclusion that the duties of a French préfet are 
more like those of an Indian commissioner than 
those of an Eaglish mayor. : 
Arriving at Yssingeaux on the evening of a 
market day, he found the doors of his official 
residence obstructed by a drunken crowd, and his 
first official duty was to convey some of those 
wounded in the fray to the hospital. In the survey 
of his domain, he only escaped by an accident from 
sleeping at an inn where the killing and robbing of 
travellers was a common industry. At Nérac he 
found an entire absence of roads; the country com- 
munications were nothing better than beaten tracks, 


Méworres pu Baron HavssMann. 
Vol. Il.: Préfecture de la Seine. 





and the high-road between Nérac and Agen, the 
chief town of the department, existed only on paper. 
In the seven years of his sojourn at this place the 
roads of the Lot-et-Garonne were Haussmannised 
like the streets of Paris at a later period. Com- 
munication became easy, and the value of the land 
was greatly raised. Nérac formed part of the duchy 
of Albret, which came to Henri IV. through his 
mother. Traditions of his rustic passions still lingered 
in the district. Haussmann worked hard at the 
improvement of education, and in the educational 
map drawn up by Guizot when Minister, Nérac 
figures as a white spot in the general blackness of 
the Gironde. One day he was surprised by a visit 
from Georges Sand, the Baroness Dudevant. She 
had been separated from her husband, but was 
allowed the care of her children. Her daughter, 
Solange, afterwards Madame Déringer, had been 
carried off in Georges Sand’s absence from Nohant, 
her usual residence, and it is feared that the father 
intended to convey her to Spain, where she would 
be out of French jurisdiction. Haussmann, armed 
with an order from the Home Office, restored the 
child to her mother, and was rewarded by a two- 
days visit and a lifelong friendship. 

The removal to Saint Girons was the reverse of 
a promotion, but the country was lovely and the 
duties new aud interesting. Ustori, a portion of his 
province, was inhabited by bear-hunters, whose 
occupation was to seize the baby-cubs in their ten- 
derest infancy, and to rear them in the interests of 
art. Little bears played on the doorsteps with the 
children, the cats, and the dogs; there was even said 
to be an elementary school for bears in the village. 
St. Girons was followed by Blaye, where there was 
nothing to do in the government of a rich and 
peaceable community. Haussmann might reason- 
ably have expected a speedy promotion, but he was 
obliged to wait at Blaye for six years. The Duke 
of Orleans, his powerful friend, had died in 1842. He 
was not appointed Prefect of the Charente till 
January, 1848, but the revolution of the succeeding 
month swept away prefects and _ sub - prefects, 
Ministers and monarch, into a common limbo. 

As we have said above, Haussmann was able to 
be of service to Prince Louis Napoleon whilst Prefect 
of the Gironde, and he was brought into personal 
connection with him. It was at Bordeaux that the 
President made the remarkable declaration that the 
Empire was Peace. Haussmann also owed something 
to the fact that he was the godson of Prince Eugéne 
Beauharnais. So when it became necessary to replace 
M. Berger, who was unequal to the situation as the 
new Emperor conceived it, and a list of possible 
prefects was submitted to the Sovereign, with Hauss- 
mann’s name at the head in order of seniority, the 
Emperor declared that it was needless to go further, 
and that he was quite satisfied. The news came 
upon Haussmann like a thunderbolt. He at first 
refused, and only yielded when he was told that it 
was the personal wish of the Emperor, who would 
take no denial. The post was indeed an arduous 
one. Haussmann compares it to the great organ 
of S. Roch, whose largest pipes it was impossible to 
blow, for fear they should break the windows, The 
Civil Governor of Paris was entrusted with such 
enormous powers, that it was impossible to put them 
forth. M. Berger had confined himself within the 
ideas of. municipal government, as he understood 
them. He wished to remain upon safe ground, and 
not to incur liabilities which he could not meet. 
The Emperor had far other views. Paris was to 
be transformed. From a congeries of narrow and 
tortuous streets, picturesque in aspect and in associa- 
tion, dear to the artist and man of letters, but 
irreconcilable with the demands of modern sanita- 
tion, he desired to create a world-capital, which 
should not only strike the imagination of French- 
men, but be a place of assembly for the civilised 
universe. He also desired, although this object is 
passed over lightly by M. Haussmann,,to reconstruct 
the new capital as to make émeutes ahd barricades 
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impossible, and to bring the mighty heart of France 
under control by the permanent possibility of a 


“whiff of grape-shot.” Napoleon I. had left the 
sketch of a plan, which his nephew was desirous to 
carry out. In the prosecution of these designs, too 
minute a regard could not be paid either to finan- 
cial or parliamentary considerations. Haussmann 
grasped the idea that the expense would repay itself, 
and that a new Paris would be a good investment if 
boldly entered upon. He also insisted that Paris did 
not belong merely to its own inhabitants, but to the 
whole country ; that the Sovereign must be the final 
arbiter of its destinies, and that, if a municipal 
council was required to give effect to decrees, a sub- 
servient council must be created. 

At the fall of the Empire, Haussmann felt the full 
shock of fidelity to his master. The extravagance with 
which the reconstruction of Paris had been carried 
out, the reckless speculation which had accompanied 
it, the large debt which still remained to be liquidated 
when the unexpected catastrophe occurred, were all 
laid to his charge. After the lapse of twenty years, 
when the career of the public servant has terminated 
by death, we can afford to be just, and even generous. 
We can appreciate the zeal and energy which has 
enriched French dictionaries by a new word, and 
can believe that the mistakes incurred were rather 
due to the Imperial Government than to the parti- 
cular department over which Haussmann ruled. The 
larger part of the work done by the great préfet 
does not meet the eye. We are familiar with the 
transformation of the Champs Elysées and the Bois 
de Boulogne, with the colossal Avenue de I'Impéra- 
trice, the Trocadéro, and the Boulevards, and visit 
with admiration the Parks of Buttes-Chaumont, 
Montsouris, and Monceaux, and the picturesque 
breathing-space of the Bois de Vincennes; but the 
services of water and of sewers require special 
knowledge to be appreciated. The extent of the 
latter reached in 1869 to one hundred and fifty 
leagues, of which only fifteen kilométres were of 
the old type. Under his rule of seventeen years 
nine bridges across the Seine were rebuilt and four 
new bridges constructed. The churches were not 
forgotten; a very large number owe their enlarge- 
ment to Haussmann, although it must be admitted 
that the type of religious edifice favoured by him 
was not of the most spiritual kind. He constructed 
or enlarged eleven Hétels de Mairie, a Prefecture of 
Police, six large barracks for soldiers, five theatres, 
the public slaughter-houses, and a large number of 
markets. A large portion of the money at his dis- 
posal was given to public education, and the school 
buildings which are due to him are too numerous 
to record. We have not mentioned the Hodtel 
Dieu and the Grand Opéra, which still remain the 
glories of the Empire. He has been generally 
charged as responsible for the enormous increase 
of rents which took place under the Empire, and 
which seriously affected the poorer classes. He 
remarks with justice that this was in great measure 
compensated for by the rise of salaries and of gains 
of every kind, that it was due to a general deprecia- 
tion of the purchasing power of money, and that, if 
it had not been for him, the effects would have been 
still more serious. The artisan, who gained five 
francs a day, instead of three, grumbled at having 
to spend fifty or a hundred francs more a year on 
a lodging, larger, more airy, better lighted, and more 
healthy than the unwholesome den in which he 
before stifled with his family. 

Haussmann fell with the appointment of Ollivier in 
January, 1870. The Emperor was soon weary of the 
incapacity of his new Cabinet; and we learn from 
an interesting conversation, related in the memoirs, 
held at St. Cloud on June 13th of the same year, 
that he intended to return to a more monarchical 
régime, when he was surprised by the Spanish Ques- 
tion, which led speedily to war. Haussmann was 
at least spared the indignity of falling before the 
vengeance of the Republic. His memoirs prove con- 
clusively that he lived honest and died poor. 











MRS. FANNY KEMBLE’S FURTHER RECORDs. 


Furruer Recorps. By Frances Anne Kemble. London: Richard 
Bentley & Son. 


Few things are more curious in the lives of some 
distinguished dramatic artists than their distaste for 
their profession. Macready disliked the theatre. 
Jenny Lind was never so happy as when she quitted 
it for ever. Fanny Kemble loses no opportunity, in 
the voluminous memoirs which she continues to pub- 
lish, of decrying and even condemning the dramatic 
temperament. Never an actress of the first rank, 
this lady has enjoyed a great reputation as a dra- 
matic reader; but her books are singularly lacking 
in the personal interest which she might be supposed 
to feel in a vocation which made her family famous, 
and in one branch of which she had no small success. 
In these “ Further Records” there is a great deal of 
the material which belongs properly enough to 
private correspondence, but has no particular signifi- 
cance for the public. The reader would willingly 
sacrifice many pages of purely domestic details, 
which have really no business whatever in print, for 
some judgments of the dramatic artists of the pre- 
sent time, or some reflections on the state of the 
drama. But these are just the things which the 
author cares nothing about. She does not appear to 
have ever felt curious about any American actor, 
though the traditions of the Kemble school have 
lingered longer perhaps on the American stage than 
on our own. For the art of acting there is little but 
depreciation. In one curious passage, Mrs. Fanny 
Kemble deals with the oft-debated question whether 
players should feel the emotions they are represent- 
ing. That such feeling is “to a certain degree real 
in people of slow imagination and quick sensibility,” 
says the author in her trenchant fashion, “ only 
makes it the more objectionable; for fictitious feel- 
ing is destructive of that which is true, and the 
habitual expression of the one impairs the genuine- 
ness of the other, and giving way to superficial 
emotion weakens the self-control which ought to 
govern our feelings.” As this self-control belongs to 
the very essence of the dramatic art, the point of the 
criticism is a little obscure. Of the proposition that 
all emotion is “objectionable” when not due to 
actual experience, but only to the representation 
of it, nothing need be said except that it is a moral 
indictment of every form of artistic expression, and 
applies just as strongly to the novelist writing 
imaginary woes in the comfort of his arm-chair 
as to the actor. But Mrs. Kemble proceeds to 
give her reflections an oddly personal turn, by 
asserting that English players have more “ make- 
believe” in their emotions than foreigners. “ My own 
people, the Kembles, who were excellent actors, were 
not naturally dramatic, being very English, and had 
a theatrical manner in private life (shade of Aunt 
Siddons!). My mother, who was eminently dramatic 
and natural was not English, but born in 
Vienna of French parents.” In this there is a quaint 
disparagement of the most remarkable members of 
the Kemble family; for if Mrs. Siddons was “not 
naturally dramatic,” it would be hard to say what 
dramatic genius is, and if the liveliest sensibility, 
accompanied by the most natural manner in private 
life, was never characteristic of quite a con- 
siderable number of English actresses, then the 
chroniclers of our stage have been strangely mis- 
informed. 

But there is a good deal in “Further Records” 
which is more attractive than the writer's opinion 
of “my people, the Kembles.” The question 
of “women’s rights” is treated with no little 
shrewdness and caustic humour. There are flashes 
of real insight into human nature, and some excel- 
lent stories. The best of these is the anecdote of 
the Duke of Sermmeta and his sketch of his family 
history. His ancestors were brigands, then they 
turned respectable soldiers and “lived decently by 
seizing other people’s land”; then they became 
priests, prelates, Popes, princes, and dukes; but they 
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were always more poor than powerful, and are now 
mere paupers. “Well,” said Mrs. Kemble, “that 
is bad, but it has one advantge: you cannot go 
any lower in the social scale.” “I beg your pardon, 
madam, we can and have, hélas! descended lower, 
for we have become bores, which you probably 
perceive.” Whatever the eccentricities of “ Further 
Records,” the author is as little of a bore as the 
Duke of Sermmeta. 
THE SYSTEM OF THE STARS. 

Tue System or tue Stars. By Agnes M. Clerke, author of “A 
Popular History of Astronomy dering the Nineteenth Century.” 
London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

THis is not the first time that Miss Clerke has 

appeared as an interpreter of science. Five years 

ago she won a deservedly high reputation amongst 
both astronomers and the general public by her 

“ History of Astronomy in the Nineteenth Century,” 

and proved her power to collect the results of re- 

search, and to place them before her readers in an 
orderly and most attractive manner. 

Writers who can thus summarise and present in 
a clear and attractive style the results of science, 
are scarcely less essential to it than are the observer 
and computer. For, as Miss Clerke herself puts it, 
“the natural tendency of all sciences is to become 
specialised as they advance.” Like monads, the 
sciences multiply by fission; for as they progress, 
the need for division of labour, the discovery of new 
methods of research, or the application of old 
methods to new purposes, tend to differentiate 
one from the other the various branches of what 
was once regarded as but a single subject of study. 
And every such division, thus erected into a new 
and separate science, requires more and more a 
special training for its pursuit. The result is, that 
were no effort made to overcome the danger, the 
different physical sciences would become more widely 
removed from the cognisance of the ordinary reader, 
and the complaint recently made by a well-known 
writer would be justified, that “science has made 
itself into a Brahmin caste, and holds itself aloof 
from the people.” 

No science has made more rapid progress of late 
years, or given rise to a greater number of distinct 
departments of research, than astronomy has done. 
But this growth has been accompanied by an in- 
crease in the number of those who are able and 
willing to explain to those outside what has been 
achieved. The names of Miss Clerke herself, of the 
late Mr. R. A. Proctor, Sir R. S. Ball (the Royal 
Astronomer for Ireland), the Rev. E. Ledger (Gresham 
Lecturer on Astronomy), will occur to everyone as 
those of writers or lecturers who have popularised 
the latest triumphs of astronomy, and enabled the 
reading public to follow intelligently the steps of 
its progress. 

The subject which Miss Clerke has chosen for 
treatment in the present volume is the most exalted 
which physical science presents—it is astronomy, not 
as relates to the members of the solar system, but as 
it deals with that greater order of which the sun 
itself is but a comparatively insignificant member. 
Impossible as it might seem that men should learn 
anything definite of worlds separated from us by 
such vast distances, this department of science has 
been more fruitful in marvellous and unexpected 
advances thah any other. There is no touch of 
exaggeration in Miss Clerke’s own words :—“ In the 
whole astonishing history of the human intellect 
there is no more astonishing chapter than that con- 
cerned with the sidereal researches of the last 
quarter of a century.” It is a lofty subject, a 
most wonderful and extensive one; one to demand 
and to tax the utmost powers of research, of 
arrangement, and of expression on the part of the 
writer who would deal with it. 

How has Miss Clerke succeeded with so great a 
task? The answer, fortunately, can be given with 
unhesitating assurance. A noble subject has been 
nobly handled. First of all, she has devoted to the 





work an immense amount of faithful and discrimin- 
ating labour. The foot-notes and references—in- 
valuable to the astronomical student—give some 
slight idea of the continued and persistent research 
amongst the records of so many observatories and 
learned societies which must have been carried on 
before even the foundations of the volume could be 
laid. But industry, though indispensable, would be 
of little value if it stood alone. If the work was 
to be successful, the materials must not only be 
carefully gathered, but must be arranged with the 
greatest skill; and there must be a gift of expres- 
sion and a clearness of style, or the result will be 
a mere dryasdust compilation, helpful to no one. It 
is in these very points that Miss Clerke’s success is 
most conspicuous. As to order, the book forms one 
harmonious and consistent whole. The problem once 
stated, and the methods of research described, the 
particular results are taken one by one, each leading 
up to and introducing the next, till we are led up by 
a sequence as definite and coherent as the successive 
scenes of a perfect drama to the contemplation of 
the great all-embracing problem—the form, con- 
struction, and size of the visible universe. For this 
one result is already ours: the heavens “to all their 
utmost starry depths,” so far as eye has yet sounded 
them, form an essential unity, a system in itself; 
and we have not yet seen any outer systems in the 
void beyond. 

Of Miss Clerke’s style it is scarcely necessary to 
speak, for her “ History” showed so unmistakably 
how vigorous and graphic it was. Whether, per- 
haps, the desire to be epigrammatic is not sometimes 
too freely indulged in, is a matter of taste; there 
can be no question that on the whole the impression 
is conveyed of a life and freshness, a quickness of 
thought, a richness of simile which carry the reader 
on with ever new interest from chapter to chapter. 
And with this there is, especially as the loftier 
problems are approached, and the infinitude of 
creation is contemplated, a becoming reverence of 
tone most suitable in such a connection. 

Miss Clerke, after stating in her first chapter the 
“Task of Sidereal Astronomy ”—“ to investigate the 
nature, origin, and relationship of sixty million stars, 
and upwards of eight thousand nebule# ”—and noting 
the rapidity of progress now made, for “ problems 
ripen as in a forcing-house, and so numerously as 
almost to bewilder the attention,” proceeds to indi- 
cate the weapons employed, the transit circle, equa- 
torial and heliometer, the spectroscope, photometer, 
and photography, the last “the very Ariel of the 
astronomical Prospero.” The different orders of stars 
as classified by their spectra, the gaseous stars and 
nebuls, are severally passed in review, leading up to 
the grand question of sidereal evolution. The nebular 
theory has ceased to satisfy scientific curiosity as to 
cosmical origins, and “pre-nebular theories have 
accordingly come to be the order of the day.” Tem- 
porary stars and their connection with nebule 
follow, and are naturally succeeded by the various 
classes of variable stars. Here is noticed Professor 
Vogel's marvellous determination of the mass and 
distance of the ever-invisible satellite of Algol. The 
intimate connection of the degree of redness in 
variable stars with the length of the period of 
variation, leads on to the consideration of the colours 
of stars; double stars, stellar orbits,and multiplestars, 
as naturally succeed in their turn. One of the most 
interesting chapters of the whole book deals with 
the Pleiades and the wonderful revelation of the vast 
nebulous formation which enwraps one side of the 
group, as shown on Mr. Roberts’ plates. “Streamers 
and fleecy masses of cosmical fog seem, in these as- 
tonishing pictures, almost to fill the spaces between 
the stars as clouds choke a mountain valley.” “Stars 
of all orders are there gathered together into (it 
might be said) a miniature sidereal system. The 
largest are of such surpassing glory as to dim by 
comparison the splendour of Sirius and Vega; the 
least are probably as inferior to them as the moons 
of Marsare to Jupiter.” The Pleiades introduce us to 
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the subject of star-clusters in general, and the forms, 
nature, and changes of nebulz, and the story of the 
great nebulw, as revealed by Mr. Roberts’ photo- 
graphs, copies of the most important of which are 
given in full-page plates, is told again. Then comes 
the subject of sidereal distances, and the familiar 
yet ever-astounding fact is once more brought out 
that no star yet observed for parallax is so near us 
as to give a parallax of one second, corresponding to 
a distance of nineteen billions of miles. And hither- 
to it has been almost the invariable rule that the 
best methods have given the smallest parallax for 
the stars—that is, the greatest distance. 

The flight of the solar system through space, and 
the proper motions of the stars, occupy the two next 
chapters, and are followed by two others treating of 
the position and form of the Milky Way and the 
relation to it of the nebulw, thus bringing us to the 
final problem of the construction of the heavens. 
The Milky Way “ marks the equator of a vast globe, 
of which the poles are canopied by the nebulez.” 
“Planetary nebulze pass into gaseous stars on one 
side, into nebulous stars on the other; the greater 
nebul:e into clusters.” 

“ Progress, then, is the law of the universe. From 
its present state we can obscurely argue a ‘has 
been’ and a ‘shall be.’ The face of the skies is not 
cast in stereotype. ‘ As a vesture Thou shalt change 
them, and they shall be changed.’ They shall change 
by no caprice of hazard, but in subjection to laws 
unalterable in their essence, although infinitely 
various in their applications, divinely directed to- 
wards the continually more perfect embodiment of 
the unfolding Divine Thought.” 

Miss Clerke has to deal by the way with many a 
speculation and theory, and her decisions are in 
general, there can be but little doubt, as sound 
as they are unfaltering. Grunwald’s theory that 
“‘coronium” and “helium” are the two constituents 
of hydrogen is, however, we think, too seriously 
taken; and some of the ideas in the concluding 
chapter rest upon but a slight basis of fact at 
present. Still, so far as our current knowledge goes, 
Miss Clerke is most generally a very safe guide; and 
if she should be found eventually here and there to 
soar too far, she may well be forgiven; for, in her 
own words, “It is true that speculation is prone to 
wander into devious ways, but then truth: emerges 
more easily from error than from confusion.” There 
is a danger lest “ investigators, seduced by the won- 
derful facilities of novel methods, should exhaust 
their energies upon the accumulation of data, and 
leave none for the higher work of marshalling 
them ;” and against that danger she has done her 
best to guard. 


A NAVAL PARABLE. 

Ix a Coxxine Tower; or How I Took H.M.S. Mavesric sto 

Action, By H. O. Arnold-Forster. Illustrated, London: Cassell 

& Co, 
OnE of the most important directions in which 
modern science has moved is the perfection of the 
means of communication. We are enabled to trans- 
mit our ipsissima verba to Paris as easily as we can 
speak to the kitchen from the morning-room. There 
is no reason why we should not play upon an organ 
in an adjoining county, or receive automatic intelli- 
gence as to when a friend (or an enemy), fifty miles 
away, pokes his fire or goes to bed. It has naturally 
occurred to the highly scientific persons who design 
our ships of war to utilise these advantages, and 
the result is the “conning tower,” whose interior 
somewhat resembles a _ signal-box at Clapham 
Junction. Mr. Arnold-Forster paints its resources 
with graphic touches. “Read the inscriptions 
on the brass tablets. Over that group 
of speaking tubes on your right you see the 
words, ‘Bow torpedo tube’ and ‘Above water 
torpedo tube.’ On the left is the voice tube to the 
engine room. That key completes the circuit which 
discharges the great guns. Here in the centre is the 
steam steering wheel. ... Move that switch” and 





an electric light of 40,000 candles will shoot forth 
into the darkness. “ A word spoken through that 
tube will let loose the hailstorm”; and so on. In 
the brave old days of “ Rodney, Howe, and Nelson,” 
the Admiral proudly stood upon the quarter-deck in 
action, “his star upon his breast, the central figure 
of his crew, animating them by his presence, and in- 
spiring the group of officers who stand around him.” 
(One wonders if, even in th early days, it was 
quite wise for all the principal officers of the ship to 
keep close together, apart from the possibility of 
there being duties to perform elsewhere. Yet they 
must have done so; the pictures prove it.) Now, 
however, all is changed. In one small armoured cell 
“is concentrated the whole power of the tremendous 
machine which we call an ironclad ship,” all brought 
under the instantaneous control of a single will. 
The apotheosis of centralisation has surely been 
reached. Conceive the terrible conflict which must 
rage in the brain which attempts to direct all these 
forces at once, and it is easy to believe that a con- 
ning tower is the “spot where the spirit of man has 
borne the direst stress to which the fell ingenuity of 
the modern world has learnt to subject it.” 

The description of the handling of H.M.S. Majestic 
in action is admirable, not merely from its realism, 
but because it proves that the writer has carefully 
studied the conditions of modern naval war. From 
the first sighting of the enemy to the final scene 
when the captain falls insensible after dealing the 
death-blow to his antagonist, the narrative is vivid 
in the extreme, and the picture of the effect of a 
shell bursting in the ship’s battery is not the least 
over-coloured. But Mr. Arnold-Forster wisely lets 
the buttons and switches alone, and devotes him- 
self to the navigation of his ship, relying mainly 
on the naval arme blanche—the ram—which gives 
him victory. Most naval officers would follow this 
course under similar circumstances, and the electro- 
mechanical tricks with which conning towers are 
filled will do no harm, provided that no one at- 
tempts to use them in action. 


A CONTRAST IN FEMININE FICTION. 
1. Jerome. By Annabel Gray. 

Sonnenschein & Co., 1891. 

2. A New Enoranp New, anv oruer storres. By Mary E. Wilkins. 

One vol. London: James R. Osgood, McIlvaine & Co,, 1891. 
READERS of “ Jerome” will possibly find the hero, 
whose name the book bears, perplexing. His father 
possessed an “odd mixture of Oriental fatalism, 
English irony, and French légéreté,”’ and also “ he 
had the temper of a Roman prince, when Pan and 
Eros ruled, and Madonnas and Saints slept, as yet 
uncarved in stone, while mysteries in religion were 
unknown and unsuspected.” The hero’s mother was 
Spanish. Jerome himself, in spite of these many 
hereditary influences which might have led him to 
belong to other nations, retained at least “the will! 
of an Englishman.” Yet his head was “set on his 
shoulders like that of Antinous.” He was credited 
with “limbs like a Greek god,” and with something 
“almost Creole-like” in his dreamy temperament. 
He evinced “somewhat an Oriental partiality for 
the society of the fair sex.” Of his abilities— 
musical, mathematical, classical, and philosophical— 
it would be long to speak. 

But why should we speak of this heto at all? Do 
we not know him? He is of no place and of no time. 
He has no part in the records of history ; he has no 
part in the present; he is found in no prophecy of 
the future. Only in feminine fiction at its worst 
does he live, apparently, for ever and ever; to satisfy 
an appetite for raw romance in the uneducated, and 
to teach reviewers self-restraint. We need not trace 
his career—his love affairs, his loss of fortune, his 
opera, his arrest for murder, his innocence, his 
happy conclusion. We are content to leave him, 
with the light of all the nations upon him, the prig 
perfect, peerless, unspeakable. “You know no- 
thing,” he told his step-mother, when she wished ‘to 
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accompany him to Paris, “of the soul-solitude that 
enters into the emotional life of every true artist.” 
We, too, acknowledging the geniality and humility 
shown by the rebuke, will accompany him no 
further. 

“T am rich, you know,” says the villain to the 
hero, “and have power to foreclose the last mort- 
gage.” There are two kinds of villain possible to 
such a book as “ Jerome’’—the strong and the weak. 
In financial matters they may be distinguished thus: 
the strong villain forecloses and is foiled, the weak 
villain embezzles trust money and is found out. 
There is a third kind which does not care for money 
at all, but is only murderous ; but then a man of this 
type is so romantic and glorious that it seems a cold 
and hard thing to call him a villain at all. Some of 
the women in the book are magnetic and intoxi- 
cating ; one is rather caustic and remarks, “ The poor 
mater’s grammar is so dickey;” and one is learned ; 
and all are duil and unreal. 

Such adjectives as sensuous, voluptuous, delicious, 
dreamy, are used with a freedom amounting to ex- 
travagance. “The warm obscurity of a side pew,” 
is a phrase which cries out for quotation. The woman 
who “ knew something of the beauties of Horace, the 
splendour of Plato,” and yet referred to “ the sobs of 
Phaon when Socrates drained the fatal cup,” demands 
quotationalso. “He is like Ulysses,” the hero’s step- 
mother thought; “and Penelope could not charm 
him; he would always return to Calypso.” To quote 
is the most cruel criticism, however; it would be 
kinder to allude generally to the terrible ignorance 
and vulgarity of thought which characterises this 
novel. 

To sum it up briefly, if one read a novel by Ouida, 
and then heard a melodrama by Mr. Sims, the 
nightmare which might result would perhaps be 
something like “Jerome.” One would have to 
eliminate the wit of Ouida, and the clumsy force of 
Mr. Sims, and add a little mesmerism. Then one 
might get a fair idea of this book: but it would not 
be worth while. 

To pass from such a book as “Jerome” to Miss 
Wilkins’s little volume of stories is to pass from a 
bad and noisy stage-storm to a quiet spring evening. 
For the most part, “ A New England Nun” deals 
with what Mr. Gissing has called “the ignobly 
decent.” The author of “Jerome” makes tragedies 
trivial: Miss Wilkins makes trivialities tragic. She 
treats of social ambitions, of the desire for distinc- 
tion, but not as they exist among the upper classes 
—not as they have been vulgarised by countless 
writers. In one story a poor old woman in an alms- 
house confesses on her deathbed that a “Sister 
Liddy,” of whose magnificence she has boasted to 
the other old women, is only a myth: “I used to 
feel dretful bad and wicked when I heerd you 
all talkin’ "bout things you'd had, an’ I hadn't 
never had nothin’” is her excuse. Another story 
treats of the innocent stratagems of two other old 
women, who have only one gala dress between them 
and wear it alternately. “A Village Lear” tells us 
of daughters who grew to be ashamed of their own 
father. The heroism is heroism displayed in quite 
ordinary unromantic things—in common, hard work, 
done silently and uncomplainingly; in dishonour 
endured nobly and undeserved; in little pieces of 
self-sacrifice done for love. The style is marked by 
simplicity and self-restraint ; each word seems to be 
just the right word; each little scene stands out 
clearly and luminously. There is neither strain nor 
glare, no obvious striving for effect, and no exaggera- 
tion. Where another writer would have seen a place 
for bitterness and satire, we find nothing but the 
most perfect gentleness, tenderness, and pity. As 
one reads the conclusion of “A Village Singer ”— 
the most pathetic story, perhaps, in the volume—one 
cannot help noticing how by half-a-dozen words the 
writer rescues it from conventionality and makes it 
real, convincing, appealing ; the quality and distinc- 
tion of the author show themselves. No short 
stories have yet been written at all like these. In 








this, as in her other work, Miss Wilkins is entirely 
original. Certainly, this volume, new in thought and 
delicate in execution, is a most complete contrast to 
the slanginess, the conventionality, and the assump- 
tion of “ Jerome.” 


A NEW CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. 


A DicTionaRy OF CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES, MyTHOLOGy, RELIGION, 
LITERATURE, AND ART. From the German of Dr. Oscar Seyffert. 
Revised and Edited, with Additions, by Henry Nettleship, M.A., 
Corpus Professor of Latin Literature at Oxford, and J, E. Sandys, 
Litt.D., Public Orator in the University of Cambridge. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. New York: Macmillan & Co. 1891. 

Tus handsome volume, based on a book by the editor of a 

well-known German periodical devoted to classical learning, is 

primarily a dictionary of Greek and Roman antiquities, but it 
also contains articles on mythology and biography—excluding 
polities and political history —and excellent and most instructive 
illustrations. Those of ancient artillery, for instance, are almost 
as good as a solid model. Those of ancient painting and vases 
have mostly hitherto been known only to specialists, and care 
seems to have been taken by the English editors to make 
all the use possible of recent discoveries. Among the 
references given we find a mention of the recently dis- 
covered work of Aristotle on the Constitution of Athens; and 
advantage seems to have been taken of recent excavations on 
the Acropolis of Athens, at the Roman Forum, and elsewhere. 
If we must quarrel with anything in the book, we are rather 
inclined to deprecate the frequent use of the historic present in 
the mythological articles, and to regret that classical literature 
is still so far kept separate from other knowledge that 
no reference is made in the text to analogous features of 
other societies, in connection with such subjects as con- 
farreatio and wife capture, the syssitia, the occurrence of the 
common field and the division of land by strips in the 

Homerie age, or ancestor worship in connection with the jus 

imaginum. In the article on slaves, again, some notice should 

have been taken of the growth of slavery in Greece; certainly, 
as Professor Beloch has pointed out, it was not general, until 
the Macedonian period, in most of the agricultural states of 

Greece; the fact again that Roman slaves were generally im- 

ported and not bred is worth mention; and we should like some 

more explicit reference, under Homer, to Fick’s theory of the 
composition of the poems. The size of the book, indeed, only 
permits references to be given occasionally—generally on dis- 
puted or otherwise noticeable points. The translation is care- 
fully done and reads well. Those who know how difficult it is to 
make a translation of a learned German work look like English 
will be able to judge what careful revision this implies on the 
part of the editors. Their names may fairly be accepted as a 
guarantee for the genera] excellence of the work, which is one of 
great value not only to students and even professed scholars, but 
to that large class which, without knowing very much about the 
classical languages and literature, is thoroughly interested in 
their mythology, and especially in their art. The book, too, 
should find a place in every school library, and even, perhaps, on 

the private shelves of every member of the sixth form. It fills a 

ee not precisely — by any work accessible to the 

nglish public, and not likely to be exactly filled by the abridg- 
ments of the standard English classical dictionaries—even when 
the reissue of the large editions renders the republication of 
fresh abridgments possible. 





THE PHENOMENA OF POVERTY. 


“Tue Purse AND THE ConscrENcE.’’ By Herbert M. Thompson, B.A. 
(Social Science Series.) London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
“THe Purse and the Conscience” is one of those laborious 
little books which are born of the growth of social compunction. 
Mr. Herbert M. Thompson, B.A., who is “outside the direct 
pressure of being obliged to face” for himself the problems of 
distress and misery, has been “much occupied with them” in 
his thoughts. The result is an elaborate examination of the 
“phenomena” of poverty. This is found to be due chiefly to a 
want of “adaptability” in the poorer class of workers, which 
prevents them from leaving the sweater’s den for more highly 
paid occupations, such as the learned professions. We have 
therefore to alter the labourer’s “ environment” so as to increase 
his “ adaptability ”’—in other words, we must educate, house, and 
elevate him by the aid of a tax on the unearned increment. 
But notwithstanding its incidental results, the competitive 
system is found to be the only possible one, and all forms of 
Socialism or Communism are rejected on the ground that it 
would be impossible to tell how many pairs of boots were 

required, unless we had the guide of market value. 

There is a curious lack of real knowledge of industrial life 
about the book, and a total absence of statistics, But Mr. 
Thompson has evidently gone most conscientiously to work, and 
if he will but try to get at the workman’s point of view, if he will 
but get a little nearer to the facts of life, if he will talk to trade 
unionists more and read economics less, he will give us a more 
useful work. This volume is more praiseworthy in inception than 
in execution, and does more credit to his heart than to his head. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Proressor H. G. Seerey, F.R.S., and his students are jointly 
responsible for a “ Handbook of the London Geological Field 
Class,” which has just appeared in a compact and convenient 
form. First of all, there are a dozen lectures by Professor 
Seeley, on the geology of the Thames Valley, the Chalk Hills of 
Kent, Bagshot Sands, London Clay, and kindred themes. 
Then, amongst other proceedings of the London Geological 
Field Class during the fast five years, will be found a group of 
more or less valuable reports by students in the class of scientific 
excursions made from time to time to examine on the spot the 
physical geography and geology of the districts and rocks dis- 
cussed in the lectures. The book also contains an interesting 
register of fossils found by members of the Field Class in the 
course of their more reeent wanderings. - 


Miss Bisland is an enterprising lady-journalist, who under- 
took with cheerful alacrity—in the interests of an American 
magazine—to make “A Flying Trip around the World.” 
She was fired with the ambition to beat the record even of Jules 
Verne’s imaginary hero, and, all considerations of the weaker 
vessel notwithstanding, she duly did it in seventy-six days, thus 
leaving herself with the respectable margin of ninety-six hours. 
Of a truth her book deserves to be described by a word which 
her countryman, the late N. P. Willis, coined for purposes of 
his own a generation ago, for it consists from one end to the 
other of helter-skelter “hurrygraphs.” The value of sucha 
record, it is hardly ungallant to insinuate, is not considerable. 
Indeed, the volume appeals—like the eating and drinking of an 
expert swimmer wallet water—to the curious and lovers of 
sensational exploits. Adjectival luxuriance and a certain 
breathlessness of style, quite excusable under the circumstances 
are the chief characteristics of a silly and superfluous little book’ 


It is thirty years ago ormore since Captain Lindsay Anderson’s 
“Cruise in an Opium Clipper” took place, but he describes it 
with as much vivacity as if he had just arrived home, fresh from 
his experiences in the East. He sailed from Shanghai in the 
spring of 1859 on board the clipper Eamont to open a trade 
for opium with the natives of Formosa, and in a blunt racy 
fashion he describes his adventures by sea and by land during 
the hazardous enterprise. Captain Anderson and his companions 
encountered hostile natives, who endeavoured to wreck their 
ship; and he also met with other adventures of a kind which 
suggest a schoolboy’s novel. It is possible to enjoy the book 
without subscribing to its author’s opinion that the “ opium 
trade and its clippers were the advanced guard that paved the 
way for commerce in China.” Evidently the worthy captain is 
not greatly impressed with the horrors of the opium traffic ; but 
then thirty years ago the miserable and degrading business had 
not assumed the proportions of to-day. 


Now that the dog-days are approaching, most of us are 
looking forward to a few weeks’ respite in the country, on the 
coast, the mountain-side, or the moors. People who like—we 
will not say we are of the number—to have even their holidays 
flavoured by a mild course of instruction, might do worse than 
find room in their portmanteaux for Dr. Andrew Wilson’s 
pleasant book, “ Glimpses of Nature.” Readers of the Illus- 
trated London News will recognise in the genial author of many 
a picturesque column of “ Science Jottings ” in that journal an 
old and agreeable friend. Dr. Wilson, in a bright informal 
way, discourses in this accurate and entertaining book on sea- 
acorns, dandelion down, star-fishes, some curious ways of plants, 
and other aspects of popular science. Perhaps the most sug- 
gestive pages are those in which Dr. Wilson describes his 
“ mieroseopie friends,” or discourses on some “ mixed relation- 
ships’ in natural history. Seattered through the text are a 
number of small scientific illustrations, which help to render yet 
more clear the teaching of a wise and vivacious book. 


People in search of information about British health resorts 
will not find a shilling thrown away in the purchase of “ The 
Holiday Number of the London Medical Recorder,” a bulky 
illustrated pamphlet of a hundred and fifty pages. Pithy and 
explicit papers on most of the watering-places and inland spas 
are given, and their value is enhanced by the fact that, in the 
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majority of instances, they are written by the local medical 
officer of health. In alphabetical order, from Aberystwith to 
Worthing, just the kind of enlightenment which prospective 
visitors require is packed away in these pages. Of course, the 
pamphlet is not one to read from cover to cover at a sitting, for 
the man who is rash enough to try that experiment will find 
himself wondering, when he arrives at Whitby or Whitstable, 
where on earth—or, rather, in England—are the watering-places 
which the judicious stranger will do well to avoid. Dished up 
with this record of English health resorts are quite a number of 
“original papers ” on the chief 2 of Bohemia, a trip to the 
Ardennes, a tour on the Wye, the Dart and its neighbourhood, 
Madeira, Davos-Platz, and summer holidays at sea. Ample 
change, in fact, as we have already hinted, for a shilling. 


Although it is not faultless, we have come across,nothing better 
in its way than “ Philip’s Handy-Volume Atlas of London; ” 
indeed, the book is so excellent in scope and quality, that not a 
few atlas-publishing firms must confess themselves beaten at the 
centre if not the cireumference of the commercial world. There 
are no less than sixty-three coloured plate-paper maps in this 
convenient red-backed volume, and the compilers may be for- 
given a little natural elation over what they term a “complete 
index” of a bewildering labyrinth of nearly twelve thousand 
streets, squares, parks, and railway stations. Maps are given of 
both the near and the distant suburbs of the metropolis, and 
when we add that there are fifty-five of them, and that they deal 
with the modern Babylon and its environs on a scale of three 
inches to the mile, the scope of the book, at all events, is not 
open to question. Students will appreciate the special maps 
devoted to the geology of the London district, and the ground 
plans of St. Paul’s Cathedral and Westminster Abbey; whilst 
the multitude on pleasure bent are sure to turn eagerly to other 
special maps, which trace the windings of the Thames from Kew 
to Oxford, and describe the geography of Epping Forest, the 
Zoological Gardens, and Windsor Park. Altogether, in spite of 
a few small drawbacks, this is a capital as well as compact 
volume, and provides the stranger within our gates with the 
power to silence, if not to put to confusion of face, oracular and 
exorbitant cabmen who prey on his kind, 


Long before Dr. Hole attained to the scholarly leisure of a 
deanery, his “‘ Book about Roses” had made his name familiar, 
if not to every lover, at least to every cultivator of the queen of 
English flowers. Bound appropriately in damask, a new edition 
—the eleventh, by the way—of a volume which has been recog- 
nised for years as a standard work in the gardening world, has 
been brought out in this present glorious month of roses. The 
Dean of Rochester is an enthusiast about roses, and the practical 
directions which he gives are not the less valuable because they 
are interwoven with historical allusions to the part which the 
flower has played in love and literature. We have little doubt 
that the book in its revised form will fulfil its author’s kindly 
hope by quickening in the minds of its readers that “ love of the 
beautiful which adds so graciously to the happiness of life.” 


“Cookery for the Diabetic” is a title which explains itself, 
and the little volume which bears it deserves notice as a safe and 
sensible kitchen guide for unhappy mortals who need to submit, 
with as much grace as possible, to the restricted dietary which 
is imperative in diabetes. In spite of the fact that bread and 
potatoes are rank poison to such patients, we are agreeably sur- 
prised to find, on glancing through the book, how wide and 
generous in matters of food and drink is still the area of choice. 
A man can surely resign with a light heart carrots and parsnips 
if his physicians will still graciously consent to allow him aspara- 
gus, vegetable marrow, French beans, mushrooms, and truffles— 
to say nothing of such trifling articles of diet as butchers’ meat, 
fish, crabs and oysters, fowl andigame. Even the most convivial 
cannot complain that life is worth living so long as claret 
and red Burgundy, whisky and seltzer water are allowed. In 
this volume a number of recipes for made dishes, soups, sauces, 
savouries, and sweets will be found; and we are glad to be able 
to add that they have all passed the vigilant censorship of 
Dr. Pavy, who stands sponsor for the manual. 
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